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~ LOCAL ASS'NS. AFFILIATED 
WITH T.M.T.A. 
Amarillo—Pres., Miss Grace Ham- 
ilton, 1609 Tyler St., Amarillo, 
Treas., Mrs. Wendell Heiny, 1503 
Travis St. 


Wire, write, call or SEE US FOR Austin—President, Ruby Lee Ha- 
belin; Secretary, Mrs. Marilee 
Kone. 

Big Springs—-Treas.. Ann Gibson 
Houser, 907 Runnels, Big 
Springs. 

Central West Texas — Pres., Mrs. 
Gypsy Ted Sullivan Wylie; Treas. 
Mrs. Allee Dyer Harwell, 300 
Grape St., Abilene. 
lene. Treas., Mrs. Allee Dyer 
Harwell, 300 Grape St. 

Corsicana—Pres. Edward F. Hearne 
Box 282; Treas., Mrs. L. A. Ruth- 
erford, 1802 W. 2nd. Ave. 

Dallas—Pres., Mrs. F. B. Saunders, | 
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TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


FORT WORTH 


“The School of Music With University Rank” 


CLAUDE SAMMIS, Director of Fine Arts 








P. O. BOX 2454 


KLINE MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


HARRY BYRD KLINE, Director 


Speakers, Concert and Dramatic Artists 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








at Amarillo . 





“MUSICAL ARTS CONSERVATORY of WEST TEXAS 


. « GLADYS M. GLENN, President 


Music @ Dramatic Art @ Dancing 


Faculty of 18 Graduate Specialists 
Accredited by the Texas State Department of Education 


Preparatory—High School—College Courses. 
Degrees granted ... 


Certificate Diplomas and 
Write for Catalogue. 








Musicologist 





WM. E. JONES, Mus. D. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Director Department of Music 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Denton, Texas 


Conductor 








JUILLIARD HONOR 
The only candidate in the history 
the Juilliard School of Music, 
Yew York, to be awarded consecu- 
tively in the same session both a 
scholarship in the Institute of Mu- 


sical Art, which is the undergrad- 
uate school, and a fellowship in 
the Juilliard graduate school is Ma- 
rion Roberts, piano student until 
June of Jeannette Tillett at the 


Fort Worth Conservatory of Music. 





He was notified Tuesday of his ap- 
pointment to the fellowship. Last 
week he won the institute scholar- 
ship, the only one granted in a 
class of 250 applicants. 

Roberts will enter the class of 


Josef Lhevinne at 
once. 

Roberts is the son of Mrs. Cor- 
inne Fickas, Lubbock. Miss Eva 
Browning, Lubbock, was his first 


teacher. 


and Rosina 








TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


1942 CONVENTION — FORT WORTH — JUNE 23, 24, 25 


OFFICIAL HOTELS 








A GOOD STEER 
in FT. WORTH! 4 


hal 


Make the BLACKSTONE 
your home when in Ff. Worth 


300 ROOMS WITH RADIO 


Yes Hotel TEXAS is a good 
steer { . when you enter 
the lobby you are greeted 
by the genuine cordiality 
of the room clerk, the bell 
boy, with his courteous at- 
tention shows you to the 
modernly appointed Guest 
Room . . . just small things, 
but don't they mean a lot? 
That's the custom at Hotel 
Texas, 
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Our COFFEE SHOP and DINING ROOM 


your comfort and 
pleasure is carried out to 
the smallest detail with an 


cheerful 


are unexcelled. Popular prices. 


atmosphere of 
courtesy. 


In the Modern up-to-date Coffee Shop and 
beautiful Dining Room only the best foods 
sre prepared and served. For your even- 
ing's entertainment, the DEN. Fort Worth's 
Brightest Night Spot. “Top Bands” play 
distinct: & melodies nightly for your dancing 


~The BLACKSTONE 
eAn Affiliated NATIONAL HOTEL 


HENRY LOVE, Mgr. 


FORT WORTH'S” 
BRIGHTEST 
NITE SPOT 


as 
The BLACKSTONE 


FORT WORTH’S HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


Properly Air Conditioned 
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Isabel and Silvio Scionti, duo 
pianists, well known in the South- 
west as they are throughout other 
parts of the nation and in Europe 
and Mexico, have just completed 
several concerts in this area and 
returned to New York for their 
Fall Town Hall recital on Decem- 
ber 5. The program will consist 
of all-Bach selections as follows: 

1. Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor (arr. by Louis V. Saar) 

Concerto in C Major. 

Allegro Moderato. 
Adagio ovvero Largo 





Fuga (Allegro) 
II. Fugue in G Minor (The Lit- 
tle) 
Gone Is Sorrow, Gone Is Sad- 
ness. 
Rejoice, Beloved Christmas. 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. 
(arr. by Silvio Scionti.) 
Intermission 


III. Fugue in D Minor (from Art 
of Fugue) 
Sheep May Safely Graze (arr. 
by Mary Howe) 
Chaconne in D Minor (arr. by 
Louis V. Saar) 


RCA Victor Recording. 

Publisned by Riccrdi, New York 
City. 

First New York Performance. 

The Sciontis will give three 
Master Classes next summer. North 
Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton, will sponsor one from May 28 
to July 4. They wil! be a part of 
the 21st annual summer Master 
School of the Hollywood Conser- 
vatory from July 6 to July 25. The 
Danfelser School of Music, Albu- 
querque, will feature them from 
August 1 to September 1. 


SCIONTIS FILL HEAVY SCHEDULE 


‘sg and master classes 


During the present winter sea- 
son the Sciontis will teach in New 


York City until February 14, ‘> 
bined with their recital activitTe®. “y 


They will return to Houston for 
classes from February 16 to March 
26, 1942. November 28, this Fall, 
will find the Sciontis at the fam- 
ous Swarthmore College in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Southwest has a double ine 
terest in these two renowned ar 
tists in that Mme. Scionti is a na« 
tive Texan and a graduate of Bay. 
lor University. 





Tyler Symphony 


The Tyler Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Fritz Fall, opened the 
1941-2 season with an impressive 
first concert the evening of Novem- 
ber 20 in the Auditorium of the 
Tyler Junior College. Miss Mary 
Louise Beltz, of the Music Depart- 
ment of Mary Hardin-Baylor Uni- 


versity, was guest soloist and Miss 
Willa May Kelly, also of Mary Har. 
din-Baylor, was her accompanist in 
her solo group. Miss Beltz, con- 
tralto, was joint winner of first 
place in the voice contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
last summer. She sang, accompan- 
ied by the orchestra, the aria Las- 
cia ch’io pianga from MHandel’s 
“Rinaldo” and the Seguidilla from 


“Carmen”. Later in the program 
Miss Beltz sang a group of songs, 
accompanied by Miss Kelly. 


Mr. Fall, who is beginning his 
fourth season as Conductor of the 
Tyler Symphony, gave his audience 
the Rosamunde Overture, by Schu- 
bert; the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony; the Valse 
Lente from the ballet “Coppelia” by 


«6? 


Delibes; and selections from 
Firefly’’. 

Joe Zeppa is president of the 
Tyler Symphony Orchestra, John 
Warren and Vess Taylor are the 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Talbot Wil- 
liams is executive secretary and 
Mary Frances Nelson is librarian. 

Rehearsals are already under way 
for the next concert, which will be 
given early in January. 





CHICAGO 


this country. 


THE FACULTY—One hundred and 
thirty artist teachers, many of 
national and international reputa- 


ion, including pianists: Heniot 
Levy, Rudolph Reuter, Allen 
Spencer, Edward Collins, Kurt 


Wanieck, Louise Robyn, Tomford 
Harris, Earl Blair and _ others; 
Voice: Theodore Harrison, Char- 
les LaBerge, John Wilcox, Elaine 
De Sellem; Violin: John Weicher, 
Herbert Butler, Scott Willits, Stel- 
la Roberts; Organists: Frank 
Van Dusen, Edward Ejigenschenk; 
Theory: Leo Sowerby, John Pal- 
mer, Irwin Fischer. 
ACCREDITED COURSES are of- 
fered in Piano, Vocal, Violin, 
Organ, Orchestra and Band In- 
struments, Public School Music, 
Children’s Piano Work, Class 
Piano, Musical Theory, Dramatic 
Art and Dancing. 
DEGREES—Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education, 
Master of Music and Master of 
Music Education are conferred 
by authority of the State of IIll- 
inois and recognized as a guar- 
antee of accomplishment. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


56th SEASON 


Founded in 1886 by John J. Hattstaedt, today The American Conserva- 
tory of Music is outstanding among institutions for music education in 
Its graduates are to be found occupying positions of 
honor and responsibility in every department of music. 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


PROFESSIONAL and TEACHING 
ENGAGEMENTS— Although the 
management does not guarantee 
positions, it has been most suc- 
cessful in assisting students. to 
find remunerative' situations in 
colleges, academies, music schools 
and in concert, opera, radio, or- 
chestra, lyceum and choir work. 


TUITION is reasonable in keep- 
ing with the times and may be 
paid in convenient installments. 
Complete particulars given in 
catalog which will be mailed on 
request. 


STUDENTS’ SELF HELP — The 
management makes every en- 
deavor to assist needy students 
to find part-time employment. 
Many find work as teachers, ac- 
companists or part-time positions 
working for commercial houses, 
etc. 


DORMITORIES— Desirable living 
and boarding accommodations can 
be secured at the Conservatory 
Dormitories at moderate _ rates. 
Particulars on request. 

Fall term begins September 15th. 


For free catalog address John R. Hattstaedt, President 


American Conservatory of Music 
516 Kimball Hall . 


- » Chicago, Dllinois 








Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Year 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; Institutional member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music 


Faculty of internationally and 
nationally famous artist teachers. 


STUDENT AID AVAILABLE TO A NUMBER OF DESERVING 
STUDENTS 


FALL SEASON OPENS MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 8 


Write now for Free Catalogue; 
Registrar 


Organ, Orchestral 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A Professional school of music conferring accredited. edi 

Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees with majo 

in Piano, Voice, Violin, ’Cello, 
Instruments, Musicology, or Composition. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 
64 East Van Buren Street, 
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Garrett To Edit 
ational Magazine 
r Voice Teachers 


Arlington, Texas, October 7— 
Anrouncement was made here to- 
day by Dean E. E. Davis of the 
resignation of Dr. Clyde Jay Gar- 
rett, head of the North Texas Ag- 
ricultural College Department of 
Fine Arts. 
Dr. Cle] T. Silvey of the Univer- 
sity of Akron, Ohio. 

Coming to NTAC in 1934, Gar- 
rett built the work in music, art, 
and speech from a two-teacher fac- 
ulty to a staff of twenty full and 

t time specialists in the var- 
us fields of the arts. More than 
six hundred NTAC students enroll- 
ed for one to six courses in these 
fielcs during the last school year, 
Dean Davis said. 

Garrett will assume the position 
of Dean and Professor of Voice 
and Music Education at the Holly- 
wood Conservatory and  Profes- 
sional School, which is accredited 
to the University of California at 
Los Angeles, with the winter term. 
He will also direct the school’s 
Summer Music Camp in the San 
Bernadino Mountains next sum- 
mer. His activities will also in- 
clucc the direction of the Holly- 
wood Light Opera Guild, the 
Singing Men of Hollywood, and a 
Glendale church choir. 

Retaining his office as second- 
terin president of the Texas Music 
Teachers until June by request of 
the TMTA Board, Garrett becomes 
executive secretary of the Nation- 
al Guild of Teachers of Singing 


and editor of the magazine 
“Voice.” He has edited “The 
Southwestern Musician” for eight 


Garrett will represent Texas 


ars. 
Cos the Music Teachers National 


Association at Minneapolis on De- 
cember 27, 28, 29. 

Dr. Silvey is a graduate of Nor- 
thwestern and Texas Universities 
and the Peabody Institute of 
Nashville. Before going to the 
Akron institution he was head of 
the Music Education department 
at Chicago Conservatory. 

eoe-V 

Federal Funds are again to be 
used to sponsor a training orches- 


tra for young musical aspirants. 
e Dallas Symphony Society will 
co-sponsor, along with the W. 


P. A. Miss Marion Flagg, director 
of music education in the Dallas 
Public Schools, is permnaent chair- 
man of the advisory board. Other 
members of the board are Jacques 
Singer and Charles Schmelzer of 
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His successor will be’ 








Texas Music Teachers Assn. Committees 





Committee on Research in Music Education: Chairman, Thomas Gor- 
ton, 705 E. 23%, Austin, Texas. 


Committee on Associational Relations: Chairman, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Committee on Inter-City Meetings: Chairman, Miss Marie Waltman 
411 N. Twelfth, Corsicana, Texas. 

Committee on Professional Ethics and Public Relations: Chairman, 
J. C. Wray, 402 W. Eighth Street, Austin, Texas. 

Committee on College Conservatory Curriculum Chairman, Dr, Wil- 
liam E. Jones, T. &. C. W. Denton, Texas. 

Committee on Applied Musics—State Department of Education: 
Chairman, Mrs. E. R. Priesing, Ranger Junior College, Ranger. 

Committee on Federated Clubs—Music Teacher Relations: Chairman, 
Dr. Lena Milam, 1693 Pennsylvania, Beaumont, Texas. 

Committee on Regional Private Teacher Clinics: Chairman, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Didzun, Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Committee on Advanced Student Contests: Chairman, 
Neely, 2229 Mistletoe Blvd., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Committee on Interscholastic League Contests: Chairman, Dr. Lota 
M. Spell, 2108 Hartford Road, Austin, Texas. 

Committee on Applied Music Students Conference: Chairman, E. R. 
Priesing, Ranger Junior College, Ranger, Texas. 

Committee on Legislation: Chairman, Dr. Henry E. Meyer, Southwes- 
tern University, Georgetown, Texas. 

Committee on Church Music: Chairman, Dr. I. §. Reynolds, Baptist 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Committee on Hobby and Recreational Music: Chairman, Carl Brum- 
below, 138 N. Oaks, San Angelo, Texas. 

Committee on College and Civic Choral Festivals: Chairman, Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex. 

Texas Academy of Teachers of Singing: Chairman, Miss Stella Ows- 
ley, T. S. C. W., Denton, Texas. 

Texas Piano Teachers Forum: Chairman, Miss Roxy Grove, 
University, Waco, Texas. 

Texas Violin Teachers Forum: Chairman, Marius Thor, Texas Wesley- 
an College, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Claude Sammis, 


Mrs. R. C. 


Baylor 


Texas Voice Teachers Forum: Chairman, H. Berton Coffin, John 
Tarleton College, Stephenville, Texas. 
Texas Organ Teachers Forum: Chairman, D.r E. William Doty, 1404 


Woodlawn, Austin, Texas. 

Church Music Forum: Protestant—Evangelical: Chairman, Dr. I. E. 
Reynolds, Baptist Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Episcopalian: Chairman, Carl Wiesemann, Box 3865, Denton, Texas. 

Catholic: Chairman, Hubert Kaszynski, 4234 Avondale, Dallas, Texas. 

Progressive Series Division—Piano Forum: Chairman, Mrs. Winfred 
Alvis, 7801 Bonhomme Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dunning Division Piano Forum: Chairman, Mrs. Laud German Phip- 
pen, 3508 Potomac Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

National Guild Piano Teachers, Division of Piano Forum: Chairman, 
Miss Maggie Overstreet, 602 W. Broadway, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Matthay Teachers Division Piano Forum: Chairman, Harlan Pettit, 
1012 Bell, Denton, Texas. 

T. M. T. A. Board of Examiners: Chairman, E. Clyde Whitlock) 4825 
Collinwood, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Committee on T. M. T. A. Breakfast in Houston: Chairman, Carroll 
Ault, 1105 Berthea, Houston, Texas. 


the Dallas Symphony; W. J. Harris Highland Park public school music 


of the Musicians Union; Ivan Dne- 
prov of the Hockaday Institute of 
Music; Frank Malone of S. M. U.:; 
G. E. Bushong of the Band and 
Orchestra Association; Mrs. Harry 
Steinberg, anc Mis. Bard Faul of 
the Dallas Federation of Music 
Clubs, Christine Brandstetter of the 


d:partment; and Achilles Taliafer- 
ro. director of the W. P. A. Orches- 
tra. Ex officio members are Mrs. 
John F. Lyons, director of the 
Texas WPA music project; Gus 
Thomasson, WPA district manager; 
and Irving Navratil, supervisor of 
the Dallas WPA music project. 


Four Years In Music 
Now Offered At 
University of Texas 


Austin. — (Spl.) — Fourth-year 
courses in music have been installed 
this fall at the University of Texas 
as the three-year old College of 
Fine Arts opened September 19-20, 
with fourteen new staff members 
added to take care of the addition- 
al work. 

A whole new curriculum in harp 
will be opened, with Miss Martha 
Mayfield, new instructor, in charge. 
Miss Mayfield joins the staff af- 
ter graduation in June from Ober- 
lin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 
She has also done work in the 
Summer Harp Colony under Car- 
los Salzedo. 

David Pratt, for the last three 
years a graduate fellow at Juil- 
liard Institute of Music, New York 
City, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in cello. Before going to Juil- 
liard, Mr. Pratt taught for several 
years at Michigan State College. 
He is now playing with the Chat- 
auqua Symphony Orchestra, Cha- 
tauqua, New York, and has made 
numerous concert appearances, 
having given a solo recital in Town 
Hall last year as well as two con- 
certs throughout the east and 
south. 

The music curriculum will be 
expanded this fall to embrace: ad- 
vanced composition and orchestra~ 
tion, double counterpoint, canon 
and fugue, contrapuntal and chro- 
matic dictation, all senior courses 
in written and aural theory, a sur- 
vey of operatic liverature and of 
symphonic literature, history of 
music, senior courses in applied 
music, and practice teaching. 


eco-V 


AN EXPLANATION 


In the article entitled “Some 
Needs in Educative Facilities in 
Texas Colleges,” the standard, or 
meacuring rod was that of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of 
Music. In all instances of refer- 
ence to this standard, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
and Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity should have been listed. The 
former was overlooked in two in- 
stances while the latter was omit- 
ted in one instance. 

This was an oversight, on the 
part of the author, in proof read- 
ing the typed copy; both colleges 
were included in the writer's pen- 
ciled manuscript. 

H. Gray Harlan. 
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Those who favor Irving Berlin’s “God Bless America” as the unoffi- 
cial National Anthem may be surprised to learn that in 1903 another “God 
Bless America” was published and sung around the country to the ex- 
tent that over 25,000 copies were sold immediately after publication. Its 
author and composer was none other than The Etude Music Magazine’s 
editor, Dr. James Francis Cooke. While a student, young Cooke was one 
day seated upon the ancient ramparts of the great Festung on a high hill 
overlooking the university city of Wurzburg in Bavaria. He was siezed 
with an overwhelming homesickn:ss for the iand of his birth, which was 
also that of h‘s ancestors for over two centuries, and wrot2? the hymn-like 
song, words and music, in less than an hour. The words sound strangely 
prophetic in this day of dictators and unrest. 

ae 

The Federal Government is profoundly interested in the extension 
of Social Security to the profession and to the self employed. This 
would, of course, include Private Music. Teachers. Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt has expressed himself as being in favor of 
such an extension. Moreover, he has stated that he would welcome sug- 
gestions from the teachers themselves as to how the matter of adminis- 
tration and tax collection for this purpose might be carried out in the 
field of private music education. It is expected that a national commit- 
tee will be oppointed at the Minneapolis Convention of the Music Teach- 
ers National Convention to consider the matter. 


* 
From Collier’s: About the most dangerous thing you can do to your- 
self is to get so bound up in one job that you can’t offord to take time 





In collaboration with Bundles for Britain, Inc., the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs is currently embarking on the most extensive phil- 
anthropic enterprise in its 44-year history. Between now and Deqember 
25 it will sponsor a series of Christmas muiscales in cities small and large 
from coast to coast for which the admision charge will be a “Bundle for 
Britain.” It is expected that millions of parcels of necessities for the use 
of British soldiers and civilians will be obtained from this single source. 

The enterprise was brilliantly launched with a one-hour concert at 
Carnegie Hall in New York City November 10 from 11:00 a. m. to 12:00 
noon for which at least seven national and world-famous artists gave 
their services. Jose and Amparo Iturbi, pianists, Joseph and Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, duo-pianists,!Zino Franciscatti, violinist, and Eddy Duchin, pianist 
and band leader, are among the members of the all-star; cast which has 
been made available through the Baldwin Piano Company Artists Service. 

The Federation of Music Clubs will follow up this opening salvo of' 
Symphonic Music at New York University. 


The Musicians’ 


For the first time, musicians are working to benefit themselves. 
The Musicians’ Club of America is being organized and a beautiful 
club home is to be built in Miami, Florida, on a large track of land 
given for the purpose by Mr. and Mrs. John F. Warwick. Invita- 
tions are being sent to al) professional musicians in the United 
States, whether performers, teachers, composers, lecturers or writers 
on musical subjects, and the membership is steadily growing as mu. 
sicians everywhere realize what a splendid opportunity this is to 
secure a Club home in sunny Florida for their active years, and 
to insure for themselves a permanent home after their productive 
years are over. 
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to relax in some different pastime. Better get yourself some kind of 
hobby—any kind. Recreation such as movies, games, sports, music, dan- 
cing or travel, is best. A recent study of the past life of 700 school tea. 
chers committed to mental hospitals revealed that more than 90 per cent 
of them had never been interested in any kind of recreation. Music 
TEACHERS, GET A HOBBY, even if it is some other kind of music 
than you teach. 
e 

A University of Texas music educator is giving a “vocal check-up” to 
more than 15,000 Texas high school boys and girls in a series of “choral 
clinics” sponsored by the State Department of Education. Part of a long- 
range program to improve music education in the state’s public schogls 
the clinics are being held in 27 public school systems throughout 
state, by Dr. Archie Jones, University music professor. Twelve hundred 
of the youth tested will be chosen to appear in Austin November 19 in an 
all-state high school chorus, with Alec Tempelton, famous blind pianist- 
interpretor, as guest artist. 


With the recent addition of the A new and practical form of 
Metropolitan Opera Guild to its Service is offered this season by 


list of member associations, the the Metropolitan Opera Guild to 
National Music Council now in- ll listening groups enrolled in 
cludes thirty-five organizations Guild membership for participa- 


which are nationally active in the tion in the sixteen Saturday af. 
field of music. The formation of ternoon opera broadcasts of 1941- 
the National Committee for Opera 42: 


in America by the Council has es- © 








+ 








tablished for the first time a means 
of connection between all organ- 
izations in the United States in- 
terested in the promotion of the 


Believing the human voice to be 
the essence of one’s personality, 
Glen Strayer, Hollywood drama di- 
rector, combines drama and speech 






Nateonal Gedenation of Music Clubs 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS SPONSORS 
MUSICALES 


performance and appreciation of 
opera. The fall general scssion 
of the Council will discuss, among 
other matters, the furthering of 
the nation-wide efforts now being 
made to promote and_ increase 
musical relations between the La- 
tin-American republics and the 
United States. 


with the training of the singing 
voic? in his class2:s at the Fox 
Studios and Hollywood Conserva- 
tory. , 

* 


The use of a new recording ce- 
vice, The Tonemiror, is serving as 
a highly prac:tical servant in voiec 
studios of the country. 


“BUNDLES FOR BRITAIN” 





its campaign by sending not only to its own 5,000 clubs but to approxi- 
mately 31,000 other clubs and Bundles for Britain units a suggested pro- 
gram. for local Christmas musicales prepared by Dr. John Warren Erb of 
New York City, Choral Chairman for the Federation and Director of 

The Baldwin Artists Service will furnish soloists without charge for 
Christmas concerts in the 300 cities where it maintains headquarters. In 
each instance admission will be a Bunéle for Britain. 

Articles which, according to Mrs. Gannett, will be particolarly wer 
come as contents of the bundles that constitute admission to the con 
are men’s suits, wide shoes, long sleeved sweaters, leather jackets, flannel 
pajamas and all-wool onderwear or,underwear of woolen mixture in large 
sizes; women’s wool dress2s and heavy coats, shoes size 7 to.8, wool skirts 
in large sizes, underwear of wool or woolen mixture, flannel petticoats and 
nightgowns, all in large sizes; and for children wide shoes, for children 
over five years long-sleeved sweaters, wool and wool mixture underwear 
and flannel pajamas. 


Club of America 


The annual dues to professionals are $5.00, payable to the Treas. 
urer, Mr. Hartford Vereen, Ingraham Building, Miami, Florida. A 
very large membership is necessary in order that the plan may 
function, since the annual dues are so very low. It is desired that 
every worthy musician in the country learn of this project and 
forces with us to provide security in these unsettled times for the 
many fine American musicians. 

The Advisory Board of the Musicians’ Club is composed of out- 
standing musicians from all parts of the country. These leading 


musicians, as well as hunéreds of others, are enthusiastically spon- | 


soring the Club and working with us to bring the plan to com. 
pletion during this year. 
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. The learning of tones is asssociated with the learning of many symbols, 
S oral and visual. The sol-fa syllable names constitute a set of oral 
symbols. They name tones conceived in terms of scale-relationship. Staff 
notation introduces the visual symbols of tonal facts. 

Syllable-names, notes, and other signs, like all symbols, have no con- 
tent or meaning except that which becomes attached to them through re- 
peated use. 1. What the pupil learns to think and do in response to a 
symbol becomes 
3 for him its meaning. Unless at the beginning of his use of symbols the 
“a pupil acquires the right concepts and the right responses to them, they 
| are likely never to gather, for his mind, very clear or explicit meaning. A 
syllable name, as DO. or MI, for'instance, if applied wrongly, especially at 
the outset, becomes Gignificant of any tone, every tone, or no tone; in 
4 short, becomes useless as the sign of an idea. So might cat or dog bring 
wrong images or no certain image to his mind, if the pupil‘ were given an 

rtment of names for many animals but was not guided in their appli- 

ion till the names became rightly associated. 

In order to avoid permanent vagueness, confusion, and error in the 
use of symbols, their correct meaning or use should be established at the 
beginning by the use of imitation. 









o o- 
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The Use of Imitation 
€ Imitation in connection with SOL-FA syllables, and in application to 
xX the printed symbols for tones, must be continued until correct and unvary- 
- ing meanings have become firmly attached to them. If pupils are thrown 
too much upon their resources before correct meanings have thus become 
thoroughly established, they do not gain power, but on the contrary their 
™ blunders and, inaccuracies greatly endanger the soundness of their learn- 
as ing. Progress is delayed, for instance, by merely telling the pupil that a 
ec quarter-note gets one beat, a half-note two beats, a whole note four beats, 


and then leaving him to try to attach counting to tones and so gain a 
concept of the musical effect. Instead, he should have direct illustration 
of the musical effect and should firmly fix his newly found knowledge by 

repeated responses acquired at first by imitation. It is equally unwise, 

after attaching the SOL-FA syllables to tones by rote, to insist that the 

pupil shall find them on the staff by a process of reckoning up and down 
the scale, that is strictly comparable to our finding the number of days in 
July by the use of the jungle that begins, “Thirty days hath September.”’ 
Instead tones and syllable-names are both much more quickly—and safely 
—attached to the staff-degrees by the use of imitation. In short, symbols 
in music all have tonal meaning, ane unless a symbol acquires tongue and 





a sings this meaning to the pupil he has not learned it, no matter what ver- 

of bal information about the symbol he may possess or how much he may 

of »  Yratiocinate his way toward the tonal fact that he apprehends but does not 
for promptly conceive in tonal terms. Mnemonics belong to ages past. 

In It must be clear that all new tonal effects, at any stage of learning, 

require recourse to imitation, or at least are best learned by means of 

£ tion. Explanations, definitions, arithmetical calculations, however 

, continued, fail to create the tonal concepts symbolized. Sooner or 

nel ) later the tonal equivalents must be heard and the proper responses be 

rge inculcated by carefully guided imitation. The question is simply whether 

irts sooner or later is the better time: and the answer is sooner, for these var- 

and fous reasons: (1) The!tonal facts are vivid, impressive, and are quickly 

ren imprinted. 


(2) Verbal statements and explanations in advance take the 
ear edge from the pupil’s interest and attention and delay that musical move- 
ment in the mind which it is the teacher’s purpose to stimulate. (3) The 
pupil may nevertheless try, on the basis of explanations to ratiocinate his 
way to the musical concept, and in such case is likely to arrive at an im- 
perfect or wrong concept. 
A From Imitation to Independent Power 
But imitation has its limitations somewhere, and we must seek them, be- 
cause no problem is more important, persistent, and troublesome to the 
ic teacher than this one of when and how much to illustrate, lead, 


. show, and when and how much instead, to require “independent 
effect.” 










out- The proper‘order is to prevent the musical feature itself, along with 
ding its symbols, preceded. or acquired by such statements as serve only to indi- 
pon: cate the general direction of the inquiry, and then to practice the proper 
som. | § Tesponses. When proper response is assured, and not until then, formal 


explanations, definitions, analyses, should be made. Even then they 
11 | ~—t Dewey, HOW WE THINK, Chapter IX. 
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should be constantly associated with repetition and drill on the musical 
feature itself: for once the tonal concept ceases to sing in the heads of the 
pupils, the explanations become meaningless words and are useless. 

From the point of view presented, learning is first of all imprinting; 
and the strength of learning is not defined in terms of the path of ap- 
proach to it, or in terms of the independence or laboriousness of the ef- 
fect acquisition, but in terms of the vividness, accuracy, and permanency 
of the imprinting. 

Thinking begins when the acquirements gained are subjected to an- 
alysis and are thereby to yield general laws or principles. Independent 
effort begins when, in place of parrot-like imitation, the general knowl- 
edge gained is utilized in penetrating a situation that differs specifically 
from the first but remains generally the same. For instance: the pupil 
who has learned to sing at sight by SOL-FA syllables in six keys is able to 
read readily in a seventh key because the relative positions of the tones 
on the staff persist in spite of a general change in location: or the child 
who has learned the half-note in 2/4 measure at one tempo and in one 
tune, becomes able to use the half-note in 3/4 measure in another tempo 
and in a very cifferent type of tune. 

Thinking and independent effort have important place and increas- 
ingly extensive place as we move upward from primary grades. Their ap- 
plication in wholly unaided sight-singing can appropriately be required 
whenever all basic concepts and responses in a given page of music have 
been thoroughly established. Mere rearrangement of familiar elements in 
@ new song does not constitute a problem that justifies recourse to note- 
singing, even though the sight-singing be slightly laborious. The difficul- 
ty may lie in the length of time necessary to ideation, and in that case a 
repeated effort or two may bring success: or it may lie in slow recognition 
of a symbol, as, for instance, the syllable-name of a note, and a word of 
information, rather than resort to rote processes may then be sufficient. 
If however, the difficulty lies in vague aural imagery and unformed re- 
sponses to symbols—and thei capable teacher will discern quickly the na- 
ture of the difficulty—repeated efforts to “think it’’ independently will 
not only fail but will often lead further and further away from_ success. 
The remedy in such case is to build aural imagery and response to sym- 
bols in the pupils by the use of imitation and drill. Obviously this does 
not mean to teach the song by rote, but to teach any unknown general 
musical feature that may be incorporated in it by the only process possi- 
ble, namely that of imprinting the tonal effect (in association with visual 
symbols) in memory by the use of imitation, and establishing quick re- 
sponse through drill. 


It must have become evident that imitation and rational thought (or 
independent effort) should not be thought of as sharply divided and wide- 
ly separated. They are not mutually exclusive, but exist together. If 
the learner does not listen and thin k when the example is sung, or if his 
listening and thinking are indifferent, he gives no response, or but a faul- 
ty and untrue ‘one. If he gives a perfect response, on the other hand, it 
is because he has listened keenly and his memory has functioned alertly. 
If the teacher can not secure such true and sensitive response, imitation 
is not to be blamed; nor will any effort to make the pupils learn by tell- 
ing them to “think” be any more successful. 


Teaching by imitation does not, therefore, consist in projecting a tonal 
example countless times against unheeding ears, until the resistant wall of 
insensibility has been penetrated and the child has an imprint stamp- 
ed upon him in spite of himself. It consists instead, in giving the example 
once, when musical attention is at its best, and in then confirming the 


responss by repetitions, and through individual singing and oral and 
written dictation. 


Reading the Musical Thought 

But lack of power in sight-singing may be due to a further cause, 
namely, inability to conceive and follow a musical train of thought. Not 
only must each separate symbol awaken its appropriate tonal image and 
response, but the symbols collectively must represent to the reader an in- 
telligible musical statement. Difficulty in reading may accordingly be due 
to inability to conceive what.the symbols collectively mean rather than to 
ignorance of what, separately, they say: and this inability in turn arises 
from comparatively poor musical discourse. That is to say, musical] inat- 
tention will be more quickly grasped by musically talented pupils than by 
others (even when all possess equal technical ability with separate sym- 
bols), but will not be grasped by any except after adequate ‘ experience 
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THE CONQUEST OF SYMBOLS 
with musical thought and adequate practice in translating it from its 
symbols. 


Evidence of the reality of this additional technical need is found in 
the fact that when quite familiar symbols ara used to present, even to 
competent musicians, music that is in a strange and unfamiliar style, the 
musicians are likely to experience quite distinct difficulty with them. We 
may note, too, in passing, that the note-to-note spelling method of sight 
singing was abandoned in part because, though it developed knowledge of 
separate symbols, it failed to develop ability to read music: that is, to de- 
velop the movement of the mind along the path of a unified musical in- 
tention as expressed by the symbols viewed as a series. 

Ability in independent sight-singing, or in “thinking it through,” de- 
pends, then, in addition to the power developed by hearing drill, recall, 
and schematic classification of separate symbols, upon the power to fol- 
low, seize and even forecast musical intention. Such power is developed by 
a familiarity with modes of musical thought gained first in rote-singing, 
and in all hearing of music, and by experience in interpreting visual sym- 
bols in terms of musical thought (of the kind made familiar by hearing) 
as contrasted with translating them into tonal patterns that are mechan- 

ically correct but musically intentionless. 


Experience Must Be Specific And Diversified 

The point to be made finally is that some use of imitative process is 
helpful in developing this power to translate symbols into musical thought; 
for while the mathematics of the tonal meanings of symbols can be dis- 
covered by the rational mind, the whole musical intention of the chain of 
symbols is discernible only to a musical understanding that has been de- 
veloped by experience with similar trains of thought. To establish such 
a habit of mind in connection with the use of. visual symbols requires, 
just as mastery of the tonal m:anings of detached symbols requir«:; 
resort to imitation, at first in connection with any style of musical 
thought, and later whenever new moces of musical thought are encoun- 
tered. 

A final glance at this point into the intricacies of mental action as 
related to reading music at sight may be suggestive. Musicians cam read 
at sight in the complete sense only if they can conceive thd mudical 
thought represented; and they can conceive the musical thought represen- 
ted only if they can read. The seeming contradictation and the sense of 
a deadlock are resolved when we reflect that the meaning of the whole is 
formed by an integrating act of mind made possible by memory. That 1s 
to say, if reading is sufficiently rapic and facile, me2sure 1 still echoes and 
is brought forward and joined to measure 2 as that measure is entered: 
and so on. When reading is so blundering or slow that such musical un- 
derstanding will obviously not be attainec it becomes sh2er drudgery. Per- 
sistence at it until the last note is reached then represents but a false con- 
quest, because the piece will be dismembered in the minds of the pupils and 
will constantly have added as little to their musical understanding as it 
has added to their musical interest. If integration is in suzh case subse- 
quently attained, it is because the teacher, having asserted his pedagog- 
ical virtue by policing the class unti} the bitter end is reached, then 
“shows” them “how it really sounds” by playing or singing it. This is the 
belated use of the imitative process described earlier. Much better might 
the teacher have speeded the process by contributing a significant note or 
word here and there. There is always: the possibility, too, that sufficient 
power with separate component elements and their symbols has not been 
Geveloped, in which case the piece should be considered as out of grade of 
the group. 

If facility with the component elements and their symbols is demon- 
strated, but there is still lack of musical understanding, instruction , has 
been too technical, too much absorbed with mechanics, or else a new mus- 
ical style has been encountered and must be revealed. Demonstrations, 
exemplary performance, adducing examples of similar type, discussion of 
characteristic features, are here the indicated remedies. But this natur- 
ally presupposes a truly musical music teacher, and—well, that is another 
story! 


SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY The Debussy “Reverie,” orches- 


GIVES GALA CONCERT 

The Symphony society of San 
Antonio, Max Reiter, conductor, 
had a gala first concert of the sea- 
son at the Municipal auditorium. 

Tschaikovski’s Sixth, the Path- 
etique, was the symphony. Given 
an interpretation that had its ups 
and downs, at times heart-search- 
ing and entrancing and at times 
hum-drum and metronomic, the 
performance was creditable. 
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trated by Amadeo de Filippi, was 
played with good balance and in- 
terpreted with fine taste and ima- 
gination. 

Sixteen first violinists stood to 
play Paganini’s “Perpetual Motion” 
in unison. 

Helen Jepson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera company as 
soloist, was most gen:rous with 
encores as well as programmed 
numbers. 
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It has not been so very long, especially in this part of the country, tellig 
since one nudged one’s friend and whispered: “See that guy over there thin 
with the lzonine hair-cut?; he’s a composer!” But now in any fairly ater 


large city, or almost any college or music school in almost any state in the e 


union, are to be found people who write music in some form or other, tried 
More and more people are discovering that they have this gift within them tion 
—people who heretofore would not have given it a thought. score 

American orchestras have at last taken the native composer to their faile 
hearts. One might think that at this particular time this is due to the the 
current wave of super-normal partriotism-consciousness, but I believe it reso 
is more than that. If I may say so, I believe it is a sign of the genuine the « 
forward march of a high type of civilization in which the cultural arts —_ 
are coming into their rightful place. As far as patriotism is concerned, Rit 





Dr. Garrett has shown by his survey in last months’ issue that in very c 
cent months there has been actually a small decline in the number ;, | 


American compositions played by our major orchestras. This he accounts T ha 
for by the sudden deluge of good-neighbor music—South American and I 
Mexican and Cuban, also by the large number of refugee European com- perfc 
posers who have come here with reputations already established. This ly, . 
does not mean that there is a decline in our output of native compositions, ple c 
or in the willingness of our conductors to perform the works of those place 
“born here from parents born here from parents the same, and their pa- Was | 
rents the same.” tra o 
Although the points herein are aimed principally at} those who write comp 

or would like to write or arrange for orchestra, the subject of orchestral had 
composition should be of interest to all who have any connection with or- Teac! 
chestral music—perhaps the most subtle and powerful, but certainly the comp 
mest complex of all types of composition. — 
eSs 


It is not the purpose of this author to discuss the fundamental] prin- 
ciples of orchestration, such as range and register qualities of instruments, I 





their possible combination, balance, etc. These may be found in the books and | 
on that subject by Rimsky-Korsakov, Forsyth, and others. Especially eranc 
should Rimsky’s principles of orchestration be a sort of Bible for every tra | 
orchestral composer. He can study it again and again without failing to arour 
apprehend something each time which seems new and valuable to him, as tras | 
each new composition brings up fresh problems. Also, as any teacher of ful b 
orchestration will tell you, there is no substitute for listening, with the chest: 
value of doing this with nhonograph records is somewhat less, as the and i 
sounds are after modified in effect, even though not always rendered less himse 
pleasing, by the recording process. » in pu 
As reliable and as nearly complete as the doctrines of the masters may | ers! 
be, however, there are some aspects of the art of orchestration which are | posed 
possibly controversial. It is certain that in orchestrating one should make 4 an 






as great a use as possible of the resources of color and variety at his caga>. 
mand, but without over-doing it, for variety carried too far loses its 

nity and be-omcs monotony—witness some cf the arrangements used by 
Andre Kostelanetz 


At any rate it will be to the composer’s advantage to cultivate the 
ability to be economical of his means. This he can do more by writing for 
smaller ensembles such as trios, quartets, etc. Maurice Ravel’s Quartet in 
F is a splendid example of the exploitation of the limited means of a few 
instruments. 


In order to acquire this facility, it it evident that our composer must 
know his instruments technically. Thus we come to our main issue, which 
is what is the best way for a composer to go about acquiring this know- 
ledge? I doubt if anyone will deny that playing an instrument is one of 
the best ways to learn something about it. Should he, then, be a skillful 
player on one instrument, and have only a theoretical knowledge of oth¢ 
or should he be able to play a little on all of them, like a public school 





sic major, to the neglect of specialization? I believe he should try to ef- | Po in 
fect a compromise, if it is possible, and there will be many who Will S89 | ever | 
it is not. It is obvious that it will depend upon the individual, his talents what 
and adaptibilities, how much time he has to devot2 to them, and other to ass 
things. A wise and not undistinguished composer and t2acher of orches- | the so 
tration once told me that learning to play an instrument in a small way | this k 
causes a composer to limit the difficulty of the part played by that instru- perfor 
ment in his score to the extent of his own ability thereon. This hampers 

the possibilities of his composing technique. Such is no doubt possible, but Noven 
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THE COMPOSER AND THE ORCHESTRA 


if a composer is conscious that it is possible, he is not so likely to allow 
himself to be thus limited. 

And I do believe he should know something about the instruments he 
is writing for in addition to the fact that they possess a certain tone qual- 
ity, that they may be weak in one register and strong in others, that they 
have a certain scope of greatest expression, or that they can play only cer- 
tain double stops, etc. I believe that the more he knows of the dozens of 
little things about how the instrument works, how the player works, what 

| a of part is best suited to the instrument, and what sort of part the 
4 iment’s personality best plays in the orchestral scheme, the mor? in- 

~ telligently he will write for it; and that it is well that he know a few 
things from practical experience which the high priests of orchestration 
themselves tell us cannot be learned entirely in text books. 

Some time ago at the Eastman School of Music an experiment was 
tried in the form of an orchestral laboratory. Students in the orchestra- 
tion classes all met, with their instruments, and tried over passages in 
scores with the sole purpose of studying them at first hand. The project 
failed for reasons which had nothing to do with its success in achieving 
the desired end. This is too bad, and I hope someone with the necessary 
resources will have the courage to try it again. It would be a feather in 
the cap of our region if here in the Southwest some college or more than 
one college working together, should pioneer such an idea. 


Rimsky-Korsakov did not acquir2? all his information second hand. 
ote from the preface to his orchestral Good Book: “As regards orches- 
on it has been my good fortune to belong to a first-rate school, and 

I have acquired the most varied experience. 
In the first place I have had the opportunity of hearing all my works 
- performed by the excellent orchestra of the St. Petersburg opera. Second- 





li, li 


is ly,.. . I have scored for orchestras of different sizes, beginning with sim- 
s, ple combinations . . . and ending with the most advanced. In the third 
e place, I conductee, the choir of the Military Marine for several years and 
- was therefore able to study wind-instruments. Finally I formed an orches. 


tra of very young pupils, and succeeded in teaching them to play; quite 
competently, the works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Glinka, etc.” (He also 





had a young pupil in orchestration by the name of Igor Stravinsky.) 
re Teaching an orchestra of very young pupils to play the above named works 
vs competently is not as simple a task as it may sound, as any public school 
orchestra conductor will tell you. It could not be done by one person un- 

ne less he knew his instruments, but well. 
ts, I believe that a composer should by all means play in an _ orchestra, 
ks and preferably in as many different departments as his time and the tol- 
lly erance of the coneuctor and others involved will allow. If it is an orches- 
ry tra having high standards of performance, he may not be able to shift 
to around within the same organization, but there are many student orches- 
as tras in which he can get by with it, and possibly even make himself use- 
of ful by so doing, still playing music worthy of close study as regards or- 
he chestration. Many good musicians play more than one instrument well, 
he and if our composer can play only two, he is better off than if he confines 
ess himself to one or does not play an orchestra instrument at all. A course 
» in public school instrumental music would be beneficial to many compos- 
ray | ers! Orchestra music is usually written first on a reduced score, untrans- 
are posed, but even so the composer should know as he goes along just ‘what 


ake " notes will be delegated to what instruments; and when he is in the white 
_ ,  hegt of inspiration (another controversial subject!) the fewer books and 

ee he has to consult the better off he is. 

by Ability to play the piano to some extent is necessary, but it can be a 

hindrance. Too many composers, writing at the piano, unconsciously allow 

the themselves to think pianistically rather than orchestrally. Ifa composer's 

for ear training is as advanced as his harmonic and contrapuntal training, 


t in which unfortunately it usually is not, he theoretically should not have to 
few use the piano at all except as a final test. 


Aside from anything purely technical, playing in an orchestra or con- 
ducting one can give a composer another valuable bit of knowledge—that 





oo of the psychology of the orchestra player—especially the professional. For 
alts instance, when the routine-minded player sits down to a work by Brahms 
oof | °” Wagner, he knows that the music will sound well if he and his collea- 
Iful gues play it well. But his reaction is not unlikely to be different at first 






when the Symphony No. 1 by Joe Smith, age 18, is set before him. To 








ng with, this work is in manuscript, which at best is not much fun to 
ef . If it is badly written, either as to legibility or as to adaptability to 

a | the instrument, he is likely to curse unmercifully all composers who have 

cots | ott had the audacity to be amateurs. If the composer seems to know 

on what he is doing in the players own department, he is much more likely 

naa to assume that he also knows what he is doing in the others, especially if 

ene the sounds that greet his ears from all sides meet with his approval, and 

this knowledge not infrequently has an influence upon the quality of his 

stru- | performance. 

npers 
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As the proof of a score ultimately lies in the way it sounds, it fs per- 
haps well to look at this matter briefly. Rimsky Korsakov adds a footnote 
to the above mentioned preface, which I quote: “A. Glazounov has well 
expressed the various degrees of excellence in scoring, which he divides 
into three classes: 1. When the orchestra souncs well, playing from 
sight; magnificent, after a few rehearsals. 2.. When effects cannot be 
brought off except with the greatest care and attention on the part of 
conductor and players. 3. When the orchestra never sounds well. Evi- 
dently the chief aim in orchestration is to obtain the first of these results.” 
Mr. Glazounov has made the undeniable mistake of not taking inte ac- 
count the fact that orchestras, like humans, have individual differences. 
Supposedly no one intentionally writes for a bad orchestra, but to suppose 
that one’s compcsitions will from the start always be played by a good 
orchestra is probably just as impractical. I have’ aeard Debussy’s After- 
noon of a Faun being read by a splendid orchestra when it sounded quite 
bad indeed, and this piece, as you know, when well played is lovely to say 
the least, and the. scoring in itself is fairly simple. It seems to me that 
the more subtle, delicate, and individual is a composers idiom, the more it 
is necessary for conductor and players to be thoroughly familiar with it. 
To expect such music to sound well being sight-read is like looking at a 
strange man and trying to tell whether he is a Baptist, a Catholic, or an 
Atheist. On the other hand I have known professional orchestras—the 
Rochester Civic is a good ¢xampvle—which play m<t pieces unbelievably 
well at sight—almost as well as they ever are able to play them—most pie. 
ces but not all, and they read much less well when they are tired and 
hungry. So it does not seem advisable to form too hasty a judgement on 
the strength of a first reading, as tod many considerations are involved. 
It is well for a composer who is just beginning not to be discouraged, for 
he must have a deep and abiding love for his medium, not m:rely a pas3- 
ing impulse to write for orchestra inspired by some good composition he 
has heard well performed. Orchestration is just as integral a part of his 
equipment as are form, harmony, and counterpoint. A mastery of this 
difficult piece of human.machinery is not a small task or a quick one. 

Thus in summarizing I would offer the following suggestions to the 
embryonic orchestrator: 1. Study, with the aid of a teacher, the books by 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Forsyth. 2. Listen to orchestras, following the 
score. 3. Begin by writing something for any small ensemble which Is 
available, even if it is only a Sunday €chool orchestra. 4. Learn to play 
as many instruments as you can, at the same time remembering that the 
more advanced player can do many things you cannot. 5. For one taking 
up composing seriously I recommend that he spend his time training 
his ear, if necessary instead of his keyboard technique. Besides making 
him a better composer, this will also serve him in the fields of conducting, 
singing, and playing, and it will free him from pianistic thinking, which 
is inimical to his sense of orchestral color during the writing process. 6. 
Don’t let one or two ill-sounding scores discourage you. In this connec- 
tion I quote from McCracken, Pierce, and Durham’s An Introduction to 
Shakespeare: “The great characteristic of the genius is not simply that 
he knows more than other men at first, but that he has in him such vast 


possibilities of growth, of improving with time, and learning by his own 
mistakes.” 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Lillian Dudham Dickson, Nation- 
al President of the composers and 
authors association of America, an- 
nounces the first prize winner of 
LaForge-Berumen one hundred 
dollar award for Piano Solo Con- 
test. 


Mr. Thomas H. Kerr Jr., 1907 
Division St., Baltimore, Maryland, 


Sstcond Place: “Square Dance,” 
by Sam Raphling, 1336 Estes Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Third Place: “Petite Caprice,” 
by Mrs. Lydia F. Lovan, Buffalo, 
Missouri. 

Fourth Place: “Four Miniatures,” 
by Bob Fisher, 508% South Min- 
nesota St., New Ulm, Minnesota. 

Fifth Place: “In A Train Shed,” 


was the winner of the one hun- 
dred dollar award for his compo- 
sition, “Retreat of the Lame Tin 
Soldier,” which was entered in the 
Composers and Authors Associa- 
tion of America Piano Solo Con- 
test. 


Mr. Paul Van Katwijk, Dean of 
Music of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas, selected the 
seven best manuscripts in the fol- 
lowing order: 

First Place: “Retreat of the Lame 
Tin Soldier,” from “Suite In No- 
vette.” by Thomas H. Kerr Jr., 1907 
Division Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


by Helen Stuart Wiley, 525 Palace 
St., Aurora, Illinois. 


Honorable Mention: “Capricciet- 
to,” by Lloyd Shorter, 402 West 
25th St., Wilmington, Deleware. 


Honorable Mention: “Rondo,” 
by Halsey Stevens, Director of 
Bracley School of Music, Peoria, 
Tliinois. 

Frank LaForge and Ernesto Ber- 
umen were the final judges in the 
cortest. 


Frank LaForge and Ernesto Ber- 
umen were the donors of the one 
hundred dollar award. 
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Questions and Answer 


By Elwood R. Priesing, Ranger 


In addition to a state-wide lecture tour on behalf of Applied Music, during 
which they had close contact with many of our music teachers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Priesing have been handling Miss Mary Dunn’s’' correspondence’ concerning 
Applied Music since mid-August. This has contained from three to twenty- 
five questions daily.—Ed. 


So many questions have been asked concerning music teaching and 
Applied Music that it now seems fitting for Texas music teachers to have 
a “Question and Answer’’ column in their own magazine. Teachers are 
invited to submit any question on State requirements for certification, the 
Applied Music syllabus, or general teaching methods as recommended by 
the State Department of Education. These should be brief and to the 
point. Several of the most pertinent will be answered in each issue. 
This is your column, readers. Let’s make it interesting. 

Ques.: Can a student in High School get credit for Applied Music 
on any level, or must he take Junior or Senior level to get credit?—W.-R.H. 

Ans.: Under the present ruling, students receive credit only when they 
pass Senior level in musicianship and performance. However, since no 
Senior musicianship exam will be given in 1942, students can receive credit 
on passing Junior musicianship with Senior performance this year. 


Ques.: One of my students went to the University of Texas to major 
in Music. Why was it necessary for her to pass an audition, although she 
had passed Applied Music Examinations?—M.W. 


Ans.: All music students must take placement exams on entering the 
University, in order that their advisers may assign th:m the proper cour- 
ses. This need not alarm students who can pass Applied Music tests. 
The fact that they have had musicianship as well as performance should 
enable them to take more advanced courses. 


Ques.: If a child takes three years to finish the Primary level, may he 
takg the exams each year until he has completed the level# I feel he 
needs the encouragement of an examination. Does he pay the two dollar 
fee whether or not he takes the exam? —M.R.B. 

Ans.:; Every child} who takes three years to finish a level should take 
part in the yearly Musicianship Clinics held in each center. He should 
not take the examinations until he hag completed the level. His fee iof 
two dollars a year takes care of these clinics and also the festivals held 
each Spring, in which, all children may participate. 


Ques.: If a twelve year old child has been studying music for only 
two years, is he required to take an Intermediate exam, or must he take 
a Primary examination?—M. R. B. 


Ans.: Any exam may be taken by any student, regardless of age. If 
you feel you may be able to cover Primary work and prepare the student 
for the Intermediate exam, I would stongly suggest you do it. On the oth- 
er hand, we know that many older children will be taking lower level 
exams this year, so that older beginner would not feel out of place in a 
Primary group. By all means have the student attend the Spring Clinics 
to get acquainted with our methods and materials. 


Ques.: There is so much class theory and musicianship required that 
I cannot teach enough technique and solos in the private half hour.—D.M. 


Ans.: The musicianship requirements are really slight inasmuch as 
you have three years to cover them. Budget your time so that there is 
not less than 15 minutes of solo playing and technique in each class per- 
iod. Let the children discuss the performances. Analyze repertoire for 
form and style. Discuss the historical background of the music. Themes 
from solos should also be used for dictation and included in History of 
Music scrapbooks. Also, I would devote an occasional monthly group 
meeting to technique, letting the students compare performances, criti- 
cise and stimulate each other. 


PRESENTS LECTURE-RECITAL LAN ANTONIO CONCERTS 


Leo Podolsky, pianist, presented 
a lecture-recital on August 15 to 
members of the Annual Convention 
of Affiliated Teachers in Chicago. 
His subject was Alexander Nicolai- 


The Friends of Music Concert 
season in San Antonio is off to a 
fine start. Jarmila Novotna was 
the first artist presented, followed 
by the Don Cossack Chorus. After 


evitch Scriabin and his comments 
were accompanied by the following 
musical illustrations: Etude, Op. 2; 
Mazourka, Op. 3, No. 9; Three Pre- 
ludes; Etude in D-sharp minor; 
Two poems, Op. 32; Waltz, Op. 38; 
Album Page, Op. 45 and 58; Phan- 
tasy, Op. 28. 
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Christmas Arthur Schnadel will ap- 
pear and in March the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. The last 
concert of the season will be cho- 
sen by the membership who have 
the opportunity of selecting either 
Marian Anderson or the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. 





Speech and Song o 


By SISTER MARY LAWRENCE In 
Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio 


Among the myriad gifts with which God has endowed man, one of the 
most precious is the power of speech by which man communicates with 
his fellow men in articulate expression. That man may not only convey 
his thoughts in perceptible form but also that he may give his feeligaes 
and emotions the most appropriate expression, God has given him 
language of tones. Generally speaking, as regards precision, it is inferior 
to spoken language, although it surpasses it in depth and intensity. These 
two modes of expression combined in song, where words are united with per 
tones, capable of the highest expression, produce the greatest possible 
strength and accuracy. 














Because of the close relationship between speaking and singing, one “4 
may assert that song is language elevated to the highest degree of intensi- wh 
ty. History and experience teach us that when the overwhelming emotions giv 
can no longer find expression in ordinary language, they involuntarliy | chu 
break forth into song. The simple spoken word seems wholly inadequate oth 
to express overpowering emotion or effusive feeling. Lor 

Just as ideas, when influenced by feeling, receive new character, g0 thi: 


does the simple word, when set to music, appeal to the intelligence with exp 
additional warmth and swectness. The most beautiful and sublime p 


do not have their complete and proper effect until joined to a melody, typ 
When we recall the many folk songs, reminiscent of home, the many spir- to 
ited airs, we must acknowledge the power of melody to move the heart. atn 
Is it not therefore clear that, precisely through the adaptation of mel- edu 
ody to words, the text can only be thoroughly understood, and the proper in 
sentiments called forth? Often, when lessons fail to penetrate the heart, int 
a song readily appeals to the intelligence, and effects a deeper, truer un- are 
derstanding than would be possible with simply the spoken word. pre 
In singing, the intellectual faculties are exercised by the comprehension res 
of the text, as well as by the recognition of the various rhythmical and 
melodic relations and by the understanding of the different forms repre- pre 
senting them. Memory and imagination are exercised in an eminent de- Wor 
gree by retaining and repeating text and melody, as also by recalling the A 
rules of tone formation and pronunciation, which must be observed. The s 
organs of spcech, by the very distinct enunciation so essentially necessary 
in singing, are utilized in a manner particularly calculated to refine. as 
A comparison of the factors of expression employed in speaking and 
leas x ‘ : ‘ . . pia 
singing will elucidate the reason for the intensity of feeling communicated ten 
in song. Spoken language receives its expression, first, through its sur 
meaning, secondly, through the modulation of the voice with reference to spe 
pitch and power and thirdly, through the natural rhythm of speech which, mu 
according to the degree of emotion manifested, becomes more or less in- gic 
tensified. From an infinity of differences in individuals regarding the se- the 
cond and third means of expression, the great variety of effect in one and 





the same speech may be easily explained. Song receives its expressiveness 
also through the meaning of words, through the modulation of the 
voice in regard to pitch and the various gradations of power of the tone; 
and through that essentially vivifying principle of music—rhythm. How | 
much more important and therefore how much more effective do pre- 
cisely the last two factors of expression appear in comparison with > 








same means of expression in ordinary language! How insignificant Me | 
succession of tones in sp2ech appears, when compared with those em- | _ 
ployed in song! How manifold are the various tints and the shading of ~ 
the tone when compared with the nuances employed in spoken language! pe 

Those songs are to be regarded as the best in which th2 ceclamation 
of the text is presented to the singer and to the listener in the most nat- 

< : ; rec 

ural manner; consequently, those in which the composer has given to the iu 
melody such as artistic rhythm as nearest approaches the natural rhythm of 
of speech. But even with the closest approach of song rhythm to the rhy- pa 
thm of speech there will always remain a vast difference between the the 
merély spoken word and the song, and the effect of the artistically ele- ge 
vated rhythm of the singing tone can never be mistaken. 


Careful pronunciation and good declamation are absolutely essential 
for the beauty of singing. Unless these be, taken into consideration 


well as the rendition of the song in accord with the meaning of the text, 





the singing will forfeit much of its intensity and precision. | Wi 
Speech and song can scarcely be considered as separate branches of CH 
expression. They are so intimately connected with one another that it is | 
possible to dissociate them only for purposes of explanation. Words re- | co 

csive their proper complement when s t to music and tones would have | 
no reason for existence were it not to reflect the various tints and shades of Vv 
intensity in the meaning of words. the 
Fin: 
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Aymns > Ah @r 
In Church Worship and Related Activities 


By I. E. Reynoldes 


eg Better hymns! This is one of the most vital questions facing the 
1 churches of teday, especially the non-liturgical churches. However, it 
y is one of the most difficult to discuss because of its many angles and 
8 differences of opinion on the subject. Too, it is a result that 
fee be obtained overnight; to be lasting it must come by way of a 
r gradual educational process. The speaker can bring only a few sug- 
ey gestions which are the result of study, observation and personal ex- 
h perience. 
e The first general suggestion relates to the matter of training and 
guiding our people into the knowledge of the purpose and mission 
le of church music. That God gave it to be used as one medium through 
i. which to express our religious emotions: praise, adoration, joy, thanks. 
iS giving, devotion . must ba impressed upon them. The mission of 
iy | church music is the same as the mission of the church: to bring 
te others into a fuller knowledge of Christ as Saviour, Master and 
Lord. Exhortation, teaching and invitation by way of music meets 
s0 this challenge. If we have worthy religious emotions they should be 
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expressed through a worthy hymnology. 


Also, the people should be taught to love and appreciate the better 
types of hymns’ An appreciation for things is the greatest incentive 
to use them and appreciation comes through education, influence and 
atmosphere or surroundings that are condusive to it. General music 
education through the Public School Music System, music departments 
in the colleges, universities, conservatories, various organizations in the 
interest of it, recitals, concerts, the radio and phonograph all 
are exerting a tremendous influence upon our church music of the 
present day for good, and will have even 4 greater influence in this 
respect in the years to come. 

The churches, also, should have in them a church music educational 
program just as they have a religious educational program. This 
would aid greatly in growing an appreciation for the better hymns. 
A man must be convinced that he is sick before he will take the 
doctor’s prescription. Many of our churches are sick musically but 
they do not know it. Our job 1s to convince them and present the 
remedy. Results for helpfulness will follow. 


Physical equipment should include an instrument . . organ or 
piano, in good repair and well tuned... .an adequat> lighting  sys- 
tem by which the singers can easily read music, and an abundant 
supply of worthy hymn books. The last mentioned is important. The 
speaker suggests that before we can have better hymn-singing we 
must have better hymnals to sing from. Too many of our non-litur- 
gical churches, as in the case of our own denomination, are a prey to 
the cheap song book publishers. Their methods have become a racket. 


The minister, his official board, and the church have much to 
do with inducing the use of better hymns in the church service. 
Unless there is a strong sympathetic support of this movement, 
little cam be accomplishec. In fact, the speaker believes the crux 
of the matter lies here. If the preacher has been the pastor of a 
ch for some time, the conditions prevailing in the various de. 
tments of the church life are but reflections of his appreciation 
and desires tor those departments. Also, the speaker believes that 
primarily the responsibility for the worship and service of the entire 
church and the selection of the music belongs to the pastor. The mu- 
sitian is responsible only for its rendition in the most effective way. 


Much depends upon the efficiency and ability of the music di- 
rector and accompanist in securing the use of better hymns in the 
church service and related activities. In order to be a good salesman 
of any make of automobile, the salesman must first be sold on that 
particular car himself. ‘Before the music leader will be able to get 
the people to sing and enjoy and use better hymns he must be 
“sold” on them himself .’. . have a love and appreciation for them. 


ntial ! 


The director, or song leader, must have had preparation for the 
work in his field ... spiritually and mentally ... with a physically 
fit body. A devoted Christian. and a loyal church member, he must 
be a soul winner everywhere and at all times. Physical fitness is 


essential for a good voice, a clear mind, and agreeableness. As to 
mental preparation, the capable music director of today’s church 
must build upon a good literary education as the foundation, adding 
to it a thorough theological education and musical training. His 
musical training must include both theoretical and practical. Now, 


Jet us consider some of the qualifications essential: magnetism, creative 
imagination, cheerfulness, a sense of humor. and initiative; add to 
these a knowledge of his subject which makes him capable of making 
decisions and of commanding respect from those with whom he works: 


Aa love and respect for his work which brings .contentment; the earnest 
desire to leave off those personal habits which hinder his work will do 
much to enable this leader to “put over” a good music program. 


Without a good accompunist it 1s practically impossible to carry 
on a succesful music program. Sometimes it is necessary to train 
the accompanist, and this may be done in most cases, if dealt with 
tactfully and kindly. Church music playing is an art within itself 
and must be studied if perfected. The same religious and educational 
qualifications as those required for the director are cCesirable for the 
accompanist. Too, he or she must have a keen sense of measure and 


rhythm; must be able to build a good accompaniment from the har- 
monies arranged for the voice parts; when accompanying for special 
vocal numbers, must not drown out the voices: must not sacrifice the 
spiritual for the artistic; must be subordinate to the director; must 
be able to memorize readily; must make the best of the instrument 
at hand; must be on time and regular in attendance. 


Following are some suggested methods which may be employed 
as an incentive to use better hymnology in our church services: 


1. Selection of hymns which produce an emotional reaction, instead 
of a physical reaction. 


2. Selection of hymns appropriate for the occasion. 


3. Teaching the congregation that in hymns the sentiment of the 
text is paramount, and the music should be an aid in conveying the 


thought of the text. and the text and music should be properly suited 
to each other. 


4. There should be variety in the rendering and use of hymns 
in group or congregational singing. This may be obtained in various 
ways: solos, «duets, trios, quartets, women’s voices, men’s voices, 
children’s voices. unison and antiphonal singing, humming back of 
solo voice, congregation reading words while instrument plays, use of 
some solo instrument, song sermuns arranged homiletically around a 
given theme, or a song service built around a subject without an 
organized outline, hymn.author studies with a brief biographical sketch 


given before hymn is sung may be used occasionally with effectiveness, 
but should not. be overdone. 


5. Regardless of what metho is employed the dignity of the 
occasion shoul be preserved. Uncouthness or vaudeville performance 
shpuld never he reverted to in the singing of great religious hymns. 
Cheapess never aids the religious spirit on any occasion in any service. 
Stamping the foot, slapping the hands on the song book, yelling “sing 
it,” whistling. wearing a forced smile, etc., always attracts the atten- 
tion to the leader instead of to that which he is trying to do—viz— 
waving arms like a Dutch windmill—exaggerated use of hands and 
fingers-~forgetting—music should be heard and felt—not seen. 


To summarize briefly: some of the essentials in securing the use 
of better hymns in church worship and related activities are: a church 
music educational program; adequate physical equipment; a sympa. 
thetic and cooperative pastor, official board and church; an efficient 
music leadership, music director and accompanist; attractive and pleas- 
ing methods conducive to interest and participation in the singing, 
free from cheapness or physical reaction ... all of which will result 
in a worshipful and spiritual atmosphere. Then, let us “praise Jehovah 
in the beauty of holiness .. . Praise ye the Lord!” 


WILLIAM J. MARSH 
CHAIRMAN OF 
CONCERT COMMITTEE 
William J. Marsh, Chairman of 


the Concert Committee of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Fort 


November-December, 1941 


Worth, has announced the engage- 
ment of ROBERT ELMORE, emi- 
nent young American organist, for 
a concert at the Church on Mon- 
day evening, November 10, 1941. 
The concert was under the aus- 
pices of the Fort Worth Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. 


FRITZ FALL INJURED 


Fritz Fall, conductor of the Ty- 
ler Symphony Orchestra and di- 
rector of the Schola Cantor- 
um and (Civic Opera Chorus of 
Dallas, was forced to spend the 
greater part of his vacation in the 
hospital as the result of an auto- 


mobile accident on July 15. With 
him in the car at the time was 
Paul Bechert, of New York, who 
was injured also. Both are doing 
nicely at latest report; their in 
juries, though painful and serious, 
are not permanent. Mr. Fall start- 
ed his Tyler rehearsals the first 
week in September. 
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National Musiz Council 


For years pnst the need cf a clearing house for the nationally active 


musical interests of this country has been felt in many quarters. Associa- 
tions representing these varie national interests have been in existence, in 
some cases, for well over haif century, but until now there has never been 
an attempt to bring these organizations together in one body, so that 
their representatives could sit in council and discuss national music needs 
and problems. 


The need for such a boly has now been met through the organization 
of the National Music Councii, which has been incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York, iand which adopted its By-laws and held 
its first Executive Committee meeting under them at the MacDowell Club 
in New York City on October 10. 


In an address given before the biennial convention of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference Convention in St. Louis in 1938, Franklin Dun- 
ham, after surveying the growth of musical activities and appreciation in 
America, went on to say: “Yet we are not united. All of us have just be- 
gun, to realize how mutually interdependent we are. Why cannot we get 
together. Why cannot we form a national music council composed of 


representatives of every recognized factor in the musical progress of this 
nation” 


In answer to this challenge, Mrs. Vincent H. Ober called a meeting 
of prominent representatives of various musical activities in Washington, 
D. C. during the Music Teachers National AssOciation Convention of De- 
cember, 1938. Around the table sat composers, performers, teachers, mus- 


NEW LOCATION TO GIVE FIRM UP TO 
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ical journalists, publishers, music librarians musicologists, and, as presid- 
ing officer, the president of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

The response to Mrs. Ober’s proposal that a Natiorvz] Music Council 
be established was unanimous ana enthusiastic, and an Organizing Com. 
mittee was appointed, with Parold Spivacke, chief of the Music Division 
of the Library of Congress, as chairman. 


The Organizing Committee transferred its activities to New york nl 


a long list of musical organizations in the United States came under its 
scrutiny, to determine which were actually natiunnl in their activities and 
eligible to be invited to consider membership in the Council. This list in- | 
cluded associations representing all the musical professions which are or. | 
ganized on a national scale, in addition to Organizations representing the 
music industries and trades. As manny of these associations hold a meet- 
ing capable of action on such a matter only once a year, many months had to 
elapse before decisions could be reachec. Meanwhile, a Finance Committe: 
was appointed to prepare a budget, and the Organizing Committee prepar- 
ed a statement of the policy and procedure of the new Council. 

On April 29, 1940, the National Music Council was incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York, and the following officers were elected: 
President, Edwin Hughes; First Vice-President, Mrs. Vincent H. Ober; Sec- 


ond Vice-President, Davidson Taylor; Secretary, Franklin Dunham;  Pe=n® 


urer, Wnlter G. Douglas; Archivist, Harold Spivacke. The Library of C@&& 
gress was made the official depository for the archives of the Council. 
Sidney William Wattenberg of Wattenberg and Wattenberg was appointed 
legal counsel for the organization. 


MINUTE MUSIC HOUSE 


Moving of the (Whittle (Music 
Company of Dallas on July 1 from 
its present location at 1213 Elm to 
the three-story and basement 
building at the southwest corner 
of Elm and Murphy has been an- 
nounced by V-illiam Howard Beas- 
ley, president. 

“We will have the Southwest’s 
most com.plete music house in our 
new location, which is being ex- 
tensively remodeled and improved 
to fit our special needs,’ Mr. 
Beasley said. 

Over-all display, shop and office 
space will be increased about fifty 
per cent in the new location, which 
will house the six departments of 
the store, including piano, organ, 
racio-combination, records and 
sheet music. 


“This building is being arranged 
to afford a maximum of functional 
efficiency and convenience for cus- 
tomers, personnel and manage- 
ment.” he said. “Since it is in a 
wide corner building, it will have 
greater show window display and 
an independent entrance to the 
studios and small recital hall lo- 
cated on the third floor.” 


Record and combination booths 
will be air-conditioned, as well as 
a special by-pass arranged to cool 
the small recital hall. Twenty 
studios will be equipped with 
sound-resistant walls. 

An all-electric kitchen and pan- 
try will be located adjacent to the 
recital hall, where catering facili- 
ties will be available for social and 
club functions. The public ticket 
booth, or box offize, will be located 
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on the first floor, near the Elm 
and Murphy &t. entrances. 


A special, fireproof vault has 
been fitted up of concrete and 
steel, where records and fine vio- 
lins will be kept. Another feature 
is the window show on Murphy 
of W. J. Dycus, veteran violin ma- 
ker, who will work in view of the 
public. 

Special disp’ty rooms for the 
larger musical instruments, and in- 
Givicual display rooms for the var- 
ious kinds of pianos and organs 
handled by th? firm are being 
built. Rooms for repairing musi- 
cal instruments and much spec- 
ial equipment will be placed in the 
building. 

“An insulated room, attic fan ana 
other special provisions will help 
to mitigate the summer heat and 
air silencers will provide ventila- 
tion without noise or cust to stu- 
dios and basement,” Mr. Beasley 
said. 


Experts were busy this week 
making 15,000 new title wrappers 
and classifications of sheet music. 
Vertical racks will be arranged in 
the new building so records will be 
easily reached. 

A special sound proof’ tuning 
room, testing and practice rooms 
and repair shops for piano, organ, 
band. violin and radio will be in- 
cluded in the new layout. 


Although the move was made 
in July from the location where 
the company has been for twenty 
years. th: f-rmal on:ning was not 
made until early fall. 


SCIONTI CLASS A GREAT SUCCESS 


San Marcos (Spl.)—The Master 
Class in Piano held at the South- 
west Texas State Teachers College 
in San Marcos from June 2nd to 
July 12th by Silvio Scionti of New 
York, has been spoken of as one 
of the outstanding contributions to 
music education, during this school 
year, in Texas. Thirty-five differ- 
ent people were enrolled with Mr. 
Ecionti for private instruction. 
These students came from a wide- 
ly-distributed section of Texas, and 
from Louisiana. 


The Master Class was conciuded 
by two recitals under Mr. Scionti’s 
direction. The first was played by 
Virginia Wiley Harlan of San Mar- 
cos and consisted of the following: 

I 


Gavotte Gluck-Brahms 

Pastorale Scarlatti 

Capriccio Scarlatti 
II 

Etude in D Flat Liszt 

Ballad in A Flat Chopin 
III 

Mickey Mouse Castelnuovo-Tedescc 

General Lavine-Eccentric Debussy 

Danse Debussy 
IV 

Concerto in E Flat Liszt 


Orchestral accompaniment played at 
second piano by Silvio  Scionti 
The second recital consisted of 

movements from concertos, and of 

the Scionti eighteen Piano Sym- 
phonic Ensemble conducted by Mr. 

Scionti. The program follows: 

I 

Concerto in D minor (lst movement) 
MacDowell—Frances Wall, Port Ar 

thur, Texas 


Concerto in A minor (lst movement) 


Schumann — Geraldine Moseley, 

Shreveport, Louisiana 

Concerto in G minor (list and _ last 

movements Sainst-Saens 

Genevieve Richter, Laredo, Texas 

Symphony in C major, Opus 21 
Beethoven 

Adagio molto Allegro con bri¢ 

Andante cantabile con moto 

Menuetto 

Adagio Allegro molto e vivace 

(Especially arranged by Silvio 

Scionti) 


. 


The personnel 
included: 
Virginia Wiley Harlan, San Marcos 
Estaline Conley, Ft. Worth 
Genevieve Richter, Laredo 
Laura Parke, San Marcos 
Dorothy Hart, San Angelo 
Kathleen Tanner, San Antonio 


More Professional Attitude Desired In 
Work of Music Teachers 


Call for music teachers to work 
with a more professional attitude 
was issued by Dr. Clyde Jay Gar- 
rett, président of the T. M. T. A., 
at the Central West Texas Music 
Teachers Association annual fall 
luncheon Oct. 20 at the Hilton, Ho- 
tel. Abilene. 

“Each teacher should shoulder 
his share of the responsibility in 


caring for the civic welfare of the 
city, always remembering that he , 


is not only a leader in the cult al 


field but also has his responsibility 
in the social, civic, economic and 
religious life of the community, 
thereby helping to create good cit- 
izens in his pupils as well as good 
musicians,’ Garrett said.—Abileneé 
R:porter-News. 
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of the onset 


Another Southwestern Singer Py 


WINS FAME AND HONOR FOR AMERICAN YOUTH IN MUSIC 


“Young Americans have the brightest future in the world of music 
Mm - in the history of their country.” 


‘Opportunities abound for the w:ll-trained American musician in 
n - ynlimited new fields of the arts.” 


Such statements ar2 constantly read in professional journals, home 
perisdicals anc the newspapers. But proof of these claims is better evi- 


denced than read. Actual performance is always accepted with more 
id weight than mere assertions. 
4 Ov:r the country today there are young singers, pianists, violinists, 
organists, harpists and other instrumentalists and creative artists prov- 
“4 i ing that American talent is an important and profound as any in the 
to world. Such is Jimmy Cash, young American tenor, whos2 fan mail 
ee alone (not to mention high praise of radio and music critics) is proof 
e of his popularity on the new Burns and Allin NBE program on Tuesday 

nights. 
er Born in Carthage, Arkansas, and rearsd in Sh:rdidan in the same 
as state, young Cash won his amateur spurs in the usual small city musical 
we manner including operettas, church choirs, social musicals and the like. 

However, it was not until he placed his future in the capable hands of one 
Pee Charles Lawman, Hollywood Conservatory teacher in the matter of vozal 
a fundamentals and radio technique, that he began to climb the professional 
te ladder. 

Studying under Lawman for nearly two years, Cash supported his 
wife and young daughter. Berta Sue, by working in the grocery pictured 
on this page. It was on the main counter of this Burbank store that 
young Cash signec the radio contract which has brought him fame and 
a b:tter opportunity to carry forward his musical training. Cerious, pur- 

at pos2ful and with a goal for important things in the future, Jimmy Cash 
iti is proving that young Am:rica WILL win in the music 23 they have in all 
of fields of endeavor. 

he Pehind the present suce:ss of Cash and many other successful pro- 
Mr. fessional pupils is the long road of experience of Charl:s Lawman. Some 


fifteen or twenty years ago the front covers of importent popular songs 
of the day, the lab:ls on widely selling Columbia phonograph discs, and 
ent) the announcements of the Bowes Capitol Familiy broadcast carried the 
At name of Charles Lawman. For three years with the Columbia Recording 


1ent) 





JIMMY CASH and his Teacher, CHARLES LAWMAN 


Company, five years with the CBS and other contracts with NBC, Law- 
man carri:d over his training and experience into th2 teaching studio, 
one of the busiest in the movie capitol. 


So, again the Southwest has produced a coming young artist. Ar- 
kansas loaned Jimmy Cash to California and Charles Lawman, and now 
America claims him as its own! Paul Whiteman lifts his baton, Gracie 
and George ease to their neutral corner, Bill Goodwin says, “Here he is, 
Jimmy Cash, American tenor.” 


der Music Teachers National Association °e e© ee 


last Founded in 1876 


saens 


xas Fresident: GLEN HAYDON, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


1 Vice-President: CARLYLE SCOTT, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary: DONALD M. SWARTHOUT, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


bri¢ Treasurer: OSCAR W. DEMMLER, 217 Daizell Ave., Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ivace The Music Teachers National Association is an organization compos- 
ed of men and women actively interested in music as a profession and in 
al the progress of all phases of music and music education throughout the 
fcountry. Among them are private teachers of music; a large number of 
university, college, and conservatory teachers and administrators; super- 
Arcos visors and teachers of scchool music; also composers, conductors, musicol- 
ogists, editors, critics, radio and film musicians, publishers, music libra- 
rians, and others, It now represents, with its affiliated State and Local 
Associations, a membership of over nine thousand. Twenty-six State and 
sixty-four Local Associations are Organization Members. The MTNA holds 
its annual convention between Christmas and New Year’s. Meetings have 
been held as far east as Boston and New York, as far south as New Or- 

leans, and as far west as Denver. 

The forthcoming Convention will be held in Minneapolis, Minn., Dec- 
ember 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1941, with a preliminary registration Friday 
afternoon, December 26th. The rich musical resources of the Twin Cities 

f the will be utilized. Ample opportunity will be given for discussion of cur- 
at he « rent problems, under the leadership of men and women prominent in 
eo * music. 

ibility The theme of the Convention will be “America Unit:d Through Mu- 
> and Sic,” with emphasis upon the role and significance of music in the present 
unity, emergency. Special forums are proviced for pianists, singers, organists, 
d cit- violinists, theory teachers, etc. These are reported in the Volume of Pro- 
_ ceedings, published in April. The MTNA Bulletin, published in February 
bile 


and October of each year, carries articles and announcements of interest 
to all members. 
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Editor: THEODORE M. FINNEY, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Association includes a Council of State and Local Associations, 
and standing committe:s on the following subjects: American Music, Ar- 
chives, Music in Colleges and Universities, Community Music, Legislation 
Affecting Music, Literature about Music, Organ ane Choral Music, Psy- 
chology of Music, and School Music. These committeec function through. 


out the year, and their reports are presented at the annual convention and 
published in the Proceedings. 


Other committees functioning at present are those on Membership, 
Publicity, Functional Music .Amateur, Church, Dance, Film, Radio, The- 
atre, and Ballet), and Musicology and Music Education (American Folk 
Music Educational Research, History and Appreciation, Instruments, La- 
tin-American Music Libraries, Psychology, and Visual Aids.) 


The MTNA has as its goal the closer linking together of the music 
teaching profession of the entire country. It aims to foster the growth of 
State and Local Associations. Its annual conventions and publications 
offer a national interchange of new ideas and progressive educational me- 
thods in music. The Volume of Proceedings should be owned and studied 
by every t:acher of music. They will serve the cause well not only by ob- 
taining copies for their own use, but by calling the Volume to the ¢tten- 


tion of other music t:achers and by -asking their lozal librarians to sub- 
scribe. 


Membership in the Association is open to all interested in its activi- 
tics and purposes, whether they are professional musicians or not. 
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All Sections of Texas Represented at Music Convention 





All sections of Texas were represented at the orening session of the 28th annual convention of the Texas 


Music Teachers Association at Wichita Falls in June. districts of the state. 
from 
are E. R. Priesing, Ranger; 
Mansfield, Corsicana 


Shown above are delegates 


In t-e front row, left te right 
Jimmy 


Kearrey, Houston; 
pus Christi. 


Mrs. 


In the back row, from left to right, are H. S. Wesson, 
Meta Hertwig, San Antonio; 
Allee Dwyer Harwell, Ab‘lene; 


Birdie Alexander, El Paso; 
Millicent Lahm, Amarillo; 
Doty, Austin. 


DALLAS SYMPHONY 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
opened the season with its first 
pair of concerts the afternoon of 
Novemb:r 16 and the evening of 
November 17. Concuctor Jacques 
Singer opened the program with 
the overture to Wagner's “The 





HALF PRICE MUSIC 
SHOP 


158 West 56 Street 


New York, N. Y. 








VIRZI VIOLINS 


New and Old violins at a 
surprisingly low price 
FREE CATALOG 
EXPERT REPAIRING 
E.J. & J. Virzi Corp., 503 Fifth Ave., 
New York 








TO ORGANISTS AND 
CHOIRMASTERS .. . 


We announce the publication of a 
new dynamic and colorful Christ- 
mas cantata, THE PRINCE OF 
PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists 
who have read original manuscript 
are most enthusiastic about it— 
easy to produce. Says EDUCA- 
TIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE: _ 
“Each voice in the choir will find 
that there is something for him or 
her to do. a sense of timing 
and contrasts which should result 
in some tremendous climaxes.”’ 
Single copies $1.00 net. 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3908 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 








revresentative 
Mabel 


Navasota; 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Conway 


Mastersingers of Nuremberg’’. Zino 
Francescatti, French violinist, play- 
ed Brahm’s Conc:rto in D Major 
with the orchestra and received 
long and enthusiastic applause for 
his splendid playing of this inspir- 
ed music. Mr. Singer next offered 
Dallas the first performance any- 
where of Ayala’s “Panoramas de 
Mexico,” a series of three works 
characteristic of three states of 
widely varying culture. En Sonora, 
En Veracruz. En Yucatan. Walter 
Piston’s “The Incredible Flutist” 
was performed for the first time 
in Dallas and _ the concert was 
brought to a close with Dvorak’s 
“Carneval’, played in comm:mor- 
ation of the centennial of the com- 
poser’s birth. 

The next pair of concerts is 
scheduled for December 7th and 
8th with the young Mexican so- 
prano, Irma Gonzales as soloist. 
The program will include Schu-- 
bert’s Rosamunde Overture and, as 
congs for Miss Gonzales, an aria 
from Handel’s “Joshua”, one from 
Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro” 





and Prokovizv’s “Peter and _ the 
Wolt”’. 
SWING PIANO 
Learn to play REAL “SWING.” 


Send for Free Home Study Folder 
TEACHERS: WRITE for business 
offer. 
CHRISTENSEN STUDIOS 
10 Kimball Hall Chicago, Ill. 
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Shearer, 
Ecna Smith, Vernon; 


Merian Douglas Martin, 
Lillian Butler, 
R. Shaw, 


Houston; 
and Mrs. 


Mrs. William 
Richard Lear, Cor- 


Fort Worth; 
Irma Beck, Dallas; 
Galveston; Dr. E. W. 


Slaton; 


EL PASO MUSIC NEWS 


F) Paso, Texas (Spl.)—El Paso 
Music Teachers Association recess- 
ed for the summer with the ex- 
ception of one meeting called to 
hear Miss Birdie Alexander, our 
Celegate, report on the TMTA con- 
vention. A most interesting re- 
port Our regular monthly meet- 
ings begin Sept. 2nd. 

Sept. 30th. is the date for the 
annual formal banquet which opens 
the 1941-42 season of MacDowell 
ciub with Miss Nellie Miller in- 
stalled as the new chairman. 

The Chamber Music Society un- 
der the direction of R. P. Conk- 
ling, continued with regular re- 
hearsals through the summer. Will 
resume the usual series of con- 
certs given each year. These are 
open to the music loving public 
free of charge. Thes? concerts 
are given at the Radford School 
for girls. 


Mrs. Hallett Johnson will present 
fan Carlo Opera Company in Feb- 
ruary and Nelson Eddy in April. 

Community Concert series opens 
Nov. 10th, with Lily Pons. 

Fl Pasc Symphony Orchestra, 
Arthur Brown conducting, begin 
rehearsals Sept. 8th. They will 
give the usual series of four even- 
ing concerts, and the usual series 
of concerts for young people spon- 
sored by the Junior League. 


Houston Symphony 
Opens Season 


Drawing increasing attention to 
Houston by reason of its programs 
and performances, the Houston 
Symphony Orchestra opened its 
wirte: season of ten subscription 
concerts on Nov. 3 at the City Au- 
ditorium. The opening night au- 
dience included not only’ thous- 


ands of Houston music lovers S } 
visitors from many cities an ——~ 


towns throughout South Texas. 

Audiences totaling an estimated 
180,006 heard the seven “Music 
for Everybody” concerts presented 
in Hermann Park during July and 
August by the Houston Summer 
Symphony Orchestra with Ernst 
Hoffmann conducting. Mr. Hoff- 
mann, beginning his sixth season 
with the orchestra, believes that 
the 1941-1942 concerts will be the 
most brilliant in the Symphony’s 
history. 

Three internationally 
guest artists, Igor 
Bampton, and Artur Schnabel, will 
appear with the orchestra. Sched- 
uled dates for the Houston con- 
certs are: Nov. 3, Nov. 24, Dec. 8, 
Jan. 5, Jan. 19, Feb. 2, Feb. 23, 
March 9, March 23 or 30, and April 
13. 


The out of town itinerary is fot 
complete but fhe orchestra has 
engagements to play at Beaumont, 
Austin, Bryan, Galveston, and 
Prairie View. 


eece-_V 


Band Director at 
TWC Named 


Ft. Worth—(Spl.)\—William H. 
Howard of Comanche, who holds 
degrees in music from Vandercook 
€chool of Music at Chicago and 
North Texas State Teachers College 
at Denton, was named band direc- 
tor at Texas Wesieyan College by 
Donald W. Bellah, chairmaz vr the 
school’s fine arts Givision. 


Howard has already assumed his 


new position and has begun organ- 
ization of an enlarged band peal 
not only will serve as an athletic f 


and parade unit but will be train- 
ed as a symphonic concert group. 
Howard also will teach instrumen- 
tal technique and orchestration at 
TWC. 


An enlarged TWC band of about 
85 members is planned, including 
a larger section of drum majors 
and twirlers for parade purposes. 

Howard began his musical study 
as a child. He has studied at 
Howard Payne University, Univer- 


sity of Texas, Daniel Baker Col- | 


lege and Hardin-Simmons Univer 


sity. He has also had professional 
experience in theater and sym- 
phony orchestras. He conducted 
high school bands, orchestras and 
choral clubs at De Leon and Co- 
manche and since 1938 he has 
taught music education and direct” 
ed the chorus and band at Daniel 
Baker College. 
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TMTA Artist Exchange Bureau 





e 


Mrs. Mary Stuart Howard, Chairman 
115 Humphrey Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Artists available under the “TMTA Artist Exchange Plan” for expenses 
nly to local Music Teachers Associations and Civic Groups: 
Henry Edwin Meyer, 


Composer-Pianist, Southwestern University, 


Georgetown. 


Beatrice White Jouglin, Soprano, Southwestern University, Georgetown. 


‘Presenting White Spirituals arranged by Dean Meyer.) 
Lola Bowden, Pianist, Southwestern University, Georgetown. 
Roxy Grove, Pianist, Baylor University, Waco. 
Anita Storrs Gaedcke, Violinist, Southwestsrn University, Georgetown. 
Baylor String Quartet: (Waco)—James Thomson, Violin; William Bo- 


brick, Violin; Paul Gelrud, Viola; Jean Funk, Cello; and as soloists, 


ee) 


as 


jel 


Bela Rozsa, Pianist, Baylor Universty, Waco. 

Alice Brookfield, Pianist, Baylor University, Waco. 

Robert Hopkins, Baritone, Baylor University, Waco. 

Ruth Bickford Parosn, Soprano, Baylor University, Waco. 

Dr. Paul Gelrud, Musicologist, Lecturer, Baylor, Waco. 

Roxy Grov:-Bernice Hensler, Lecture Recital, Baylor, Waco. 
Chase Baromeo, Basso, University of Texas, Austin. 

E. William Doty, Organist, University of Texas, Austin 

Thomas Gorton, Pianist, University of Texas, Austin 

Albert Luper, Violinist, University of Texas, Austin. 

Beulah Beaver, Organist, Texas Schoo] of Fine Arts, Austin. 

Ruby Lee Harberlin, Pianist, Texas School of Fine Arts, Austin. 
Mrs. Grady Harlan, Teachers College, San Marcos. 

Miriam Gordon Landrum, Fianist, Texas School of Fine Arts, Austin 
Cochrane Penick, Organist, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin. 
J. E. Snelling, Tenor, San Marcos. 

Stella Stacy, Composer-Pianist, 10’ Travis, Blvd., Austin. 

Ruth Tidwell, Soprano, Smithville. 

Ms. E. Clay Williams, Pianist, Smithville. 

Kiker-Eddlemon Piano Duo, Wichita Falls. 


Mildred and Berton Coffin, Vocal Duo, Tarleton College, Stephenville. 
William E. Jones, Tenor, Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
Stella Owsley, {oprano, Texas State College fer Women, Dente» 
John Murray Kendrick, Baritone, Texas State College for W'omen, 


Denton. 


Harlan Petit, Pianist, Texas Stat2 College for Women, Denton. 
oy T. Will, Pianist, Noth Texas State Teachers College, Denton. 
Martha Christian, Violinist, NTSTC, Denton 
LaMarr Chapman, Pianist, NTSTC, Denton. 
Richard Chamberlain, Baritone, NTSTC, Denton. 
John McIntire, Organist, NTSTC, Denton. 
Ralph Daniel, Pianist, NTSTC, Denton. 
Judson Custer, Violinist, NTS:TC, Denton. 
LaRue Conlon, Fianist, 418 Paseo Encinal, San Antonio. 
Hazel Whitley Petraitis, Pianist, 226 King William £t., San Antonio. 
Bertram Simon, Violinist, 737 West Elsmere, San Antonio. 
Tekla Staffel, Pianist, 302 Cedar Street, San Antonio. 
Betty Longace Wilson, Soprano, 158 Magnolia Drive, San Antonio. 
David Griffin, Baritone, 478 East French, San Antonio. 
Mary Stuart Edwarés, Soprano, 115 Humphrey Avenue, San Antonio. 
Mrs. Fred Jones, Soprano, 304 W. Laurel, San Antonio. 
Albert Sievers, Pianist, North Loop, San Antonio. 
Texas fLiate College for Women String Quartet: (D2nton)—Gibson 


Walters, Violin, Roberta von Gremp, Violin; Rosemary Walters, Viola; 
Ruth Kyhl, Cello, and as soloists: 


Aroxie Hagopian, Soprano, Southwéstern University, Georgetown. 
Louis Nicholas, Tenor, NTSTC, Denton. 

Matha Christian Will, Violinist, NTSTC, Denton. 

Harry Parschall, French Horn, NTSTC, Denton. 

Manuel Meyers, Clarinetist, NTSTC. Denton. 

Carl Wiesemann, Organist, Texas Stat2 College for Women, Denton. 
The TICW Modern Choir, William E. Jones, Director, Denton. 

Eugene N. Adams, Violinist, North Texas Agrl. College, Arlington. 
Grace Ward Lankford, Pianist, North Texas Agrl. College, Arlington. 
The NTAC Trio (Arlington)Eugene N. Adams, Violinist; Wynn York, 


Cellist; Laurene Adams, Pianist, and as soloists. 


Dr. Cle] T. Silvey, Tznor-Musicologist, Lecture Recital, Arlington. 
OTHERS YET TO BE LISTED. For information concerning dates 


and expenses, write the Chairman. 
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University’s Own 
Musicians Offer 
Recital Series 


AUSTIN, Texas — Schedule for 
musical events at the University 
of Texas for 1941-42 were announ- 
ced by Dean E. W. Doty of the 
College of Fine Arts. Concerts and 
recitals during the fall will be pre- 
cented in Hogg Auditorium, but 
beginning in January the programs 
will be given in the recital hall of 
the new music building, now un- 
der construction. 

Faculty concerts will be given at 
4:30 p. m. on Sunday afternoons. 
The University Singers, the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra and 
the University Choir will present 
at least one evening concert each 
semester. 


The schedule follows: 

Nov. 2, David Pratt, cellist; Nov. 
16, Martha Mayfield, harpist, and 
a woodwind ensemble; Dec. 7, Fac- 
ulty Trio; Anthony Donato. violin; 
David Pratt, cello and Thomas 
Gorton, piano; Dec. 21, St. Paul, 
bv Mendelssohn, oratorio, Univer- 
sity €ingers and University Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Jan. 18, Anthony 
Donato, violinist, and Thomas Gor 
ton, pianist; Feb 1, Chase Baro- 
meo, bass; Feb. 15, Faculty Trio: 
Anthony Donato, violin; David 
Pratt, cello, and Thomas Gorton, 
piano; March 1, Margaret Corbin, 
soprano; March 15, Thomas Gor- 
ton, pianist; April 5, Faculty String 
Quartet: Anthony Donato, first 
violin; Albert Luper, second violin: 
Mrs. David Pratt, viola, anc David 
Prat‘, cello: April 19, Robert Moss, 


pianist; May 3, University Sym- 
pheny Orchestra, and a faculty 
soloist. 


In additiun to this program, 2 
student recital series will be given 
at 4 nm. m. on Wednesdays, as an- 
nounced from time to time. 


eoo-—V 


Texas Women’s College 


Gets Celebrity Series 


Denton, Texas. June 23.—Dr. L. H. 
Hubbard, president of the Texas 
State College for Woimen, has an- 
nounced plans for the greatest 
“celebrity” series in history here 
next year. 

Already engaged are the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Jussi Bjoerling, 
Robert Casadesus, the Humphrey- 
Weicman ballet, the St. Olaf col- 
lege choir, the Chekhov Players, 
Fanny Hurst, Hudson Strode, Ray- 
mond Clanver. Coryelis. O is Skin. 
ner, Edward Weeks, John Mason 
Erown, Jan Struther, Ilka Chase, 
Jules Romains, Alice Marble, Carl 
Sandburg, Robert P. Tristam Cof- 
fin and a debate by Sinclair Lewis 
and Lewis Browne. 
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Folks who demand the most ser- 
vice are generally the slowest to 
pay. 





SWING PIANO 


Learn to play REAL “SWING.” 

Send for Free Home Study Folder 

TEACHERS: WRITE for business 
offer. 


Christensen Studios 


10 Kimball Hall Chicago, III. 











321-23 ARCH.ST 


ATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP © GOWN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 








ATTENTION! 


Music Teachers of Texas 


OUR SHEET MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 
is complete in every detail 
One of the largest in the South 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Open a Charge Account With us p 
and see the difference 


J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 


Established in 1901 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 











VIOLINISTS 
EXPERT ADVICE 
APPRAISALS 


Consult a Recognized 
Authority 


E. N. DORING 
1322 Hinman Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 


Send 25c for copy America’s 
only Violin Journal 


“VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS” 















145 UNIFORMS” 


Beautifully Pictured @ 








CLOTH.... 
60 Shades 
12 Qualities 
It desired, we will DESIGN 
uniform especially for you. 


School and Band Banners, 
Flags, Throwing Flags. 


@ Special Folder in Colors. 


BY), (@)0) 0. = 57.) we. a Oren 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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TEXAS GUILD OF TEACHERS 
OF SINGING 


STELLA OWSLEY, Chairman 











Does The Singer Have A 
Duty To His Audience? 


By IVAN DNEPRCFF, Hockaday, Dallas 


At a recent mecting I was asked to give a public answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is the duty of a singer to the public?” It seems to me to be 
a rather peculiar question; it even seems a little awkward. Does “cuty” 
form a paré of any feeling a singer may have for his profession? Is it 
in any way a part of his conscious thoughts about his performance in 
general or about any one performance in particular? 

Looking back on a twenty-year stage career I realize that I never 
gave a thought toward cuty to the public: my only feeling was that I had 
to give a good performance for which I was to be paid. I wonder if any 
singer about to give a performance can give attention to an analysis of 
his motives in performing, rather than to the kind of entertainment he is 
to offer. As a matter of fact, any professional artist is merely following 
a trade by which he may earn his living, in addition to giving something 
to society. As an artist whose public appearances are his method of 
making a living, a person’s main desire is to make as comfortable a liv- 
ing as possible. He has no time to philosophize or analyze details. 

This may be aw cynical idea, but everyone’s primary interest is in the 
making of money, or of earning some degree of fame and glory to make 
his living better. Was Wagner being charitable to the public, or was he 
driven by a desire for fame and financial security? Was Shakespeare not 
commercial? Did Bach not write his most glorious works to fill his po- 
sition in the church where he was music director? How could such peo- 
ple write and perform, merély from a feeling of duty to the _ public? 
Through all my experience, with all the intense interest I have in artists 
and their histories, I have heard only success stories. Chaliapin, in his 
biography, is quoted as saying that if ever he failed to make a good ap- 





Approved Supplementary List 
of Modern Composers 


in the 


TEXAS APPLIED MUSIC STUDY COURSE 


FROM THE SUMMY CATALOG: 


PRIMARY LEVEL 
Chimes at Twilight—MASTERS 
Dancing on the Dyke—ERB ss caeeacaciinataa 
Fairies in the Moonlight—STILWELL ..........ccccccccccccse cccscccscssetcetetseee 000 


i, B.D oa ccsissecns sc ccasenccicensnses, sonsesevssessonsesiansnnss .30 
| _ ig ENRRESRE ES SRISE SES IE RS EEN Nn 2 Uni noeen  eerenE .30 
Natta caa aoa et eielgnslisigasiep iene navnUnbaideaouebaneaiibl .30 
INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 
Biome Ce GTR FHT sicnesiscssevscsccccssessssesscnscessesss sesseseccensenseess .30 
From a Chinese Tapestry—GREIM  ..........:ccccccsccssssssscssscsscssssccsssssssees soe .30 
PRM «TPAD TEs Es ose esis cscnscscccccensesoscsesseovecssnsesticnes casnssncsonesee .30 
0360. snidsnnistssesiosesucasextersseeed’ ciemcninienntannnicobisidenh .30 
5 naa J sn gatulap maine Sieaananiabesiaieadabuenniasunapuianee .30 
JUNIOR LEVEL 
I IG accsisicnicnsonsassoseccoszscoconsessse sopecvenseviccoecorensauess .40 
igs ahecticsnis casonicssncacvnesicdbseedapinlapsensenid, sasitiotebancos scat .35 
Tre: TAG TITRA ovciccccincscccessoccssesnvenvee sensonsassesanasnnvessesees 35 
SENIOR LEVEL 
0s ja pono cps Oana Mabamiiple each ase anSOONehS 40 
PO I ossssticcscesesvecesscevsicecivosscensposncneseseces esecssoreassosseeas 40 
Promenade in SprinE—MOWREY ...........:ccccccccecceseeseeseterteeeeenneneeenee ennenes .30 
URE TO anv rscssscsecscesecsnserscssncsnonscobascsaccosanscessebossinrsastrensnesres .60 


Teachers are cordially invited to examine any of 


these pieces on Approval. 


(LAYTON F. SUMMY (0. 


321 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| 
pearance as an artist, it had nevertheless been his intention to be good. I 


And in the very act of publishing his biography was he not interested in 
making more money, or in furthering his career with the resultant ad- 


vertising? Is this cynical or iconcclastic? 

In its final analysis art is as ccmm:rcial as any other trade. Why | 
do students study? Whether conscious or not, their ambition is to earn 
money or glory from singing. And it is difficult for a person with such 
a realistic attitude toward the stage and artistry in gensral to advise a 
younger generation of sing:rs. Looking back on a professional career is 
rather like a soldier’s looking back on a battle in which he had taken an | 
active part. Without any conscious thought he has become a vearege 
a killer of other humans, equals or superiors. Without any analysis of ———~f 
his deeds, madly, as in a trance, he fights without conscious volition, with 
no thought or consideration for what he is destroying. It is not till long 
after the battle is over that he begins to wonder if his acts were right, and 
his methods correct. When you lock back on a stage career you begin 
to wonder if you were there to perform some duty or to follow your trade. 
Such an analysis can oniy come later. I am speaking from tne viewpoint 
of the artist on the stage when I ask if an artist perfcrms from a char- 
itable fecling to art and a sense of duty to the public, or as a commercial 
enterprise. 

Ferhape someone may challenge me for my atheistic idea of art. 
Perhaps there other prof:ssionai artists who are idealistic enough to 
feel that by singing, one is performing a duty—an olb2isance—to his 
public.But from the depths of my experience I can offer no other view- 
point than this mercenary or egotistic attitude. oo) 

And when youth idealistically asks: What about programs? What . : 
about personal appearance and behavier? What about free performances? J 
What about the so-called social graces? I am afraid that I can only an- 


—— 


a whew fF = SF = FF 


_ 


swer that from the viewpoint of a singer thes? things are merely a neces- I 
sary adjunct to the business of making a commercial success of an artis- b 
tic profession. t 
4 

Miss Saft Heads Houston Music . 
E 

Teachers Group a 
t 

Miss Helen Saft, pianist, has accepted the presidency of the Houston ii 
chapter of the Texas Music Teachers Association which is now in process t! 
of formation. \ a 
Miss Saft, who has taken a prominent part in civic and music affairs a 

in Houston, accepted at the initial meeting held in September when the r 
following other officers were elected: Homer Springfield, vice president; it 


Mrs. Roland Tracy, secretary, and Lilian Weisz, treasurer. 

An incomplete list of committees appointed by Miss Saft includes: it 
Entertainment, Mrs. John Wesley Graham, chairman; program, Mabel Cl 
Shearer, chairman, Mrs. Edna McDonald, Louise Daniel, Josephine Brou- 
dreaux; membership, Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield, chairman; publicity, Mildred 


Miligan, chairman; telephone, Mrs. W. J. Kearney, chairman; parliamen- y 
tarian, Mrs. Fred Gillette; arrangements, Leota Stilwell, chairman. Con- 
stitution and bylaws will be drafted by Mozart Hammond ,chairman, Anna I 


Mae Weiss, Mrs. Fred Gillette and Mrs. S. L. Van Nort and Mrs. A. H. 
Riess. 

Any teacher is eligible to join the organization, Miss Saft said and quo- 
ted the three-fold purposes of the organization as follows: 

To stimulate members to greater efficiency in teaching music; to en- ¢ 
courage and promote the cause of good music; to encourage fraternity and weg 
good feeling in the music teaching profession. e 

Miss Saft has long been identified with various causes not only to fur- . 
ther interest in music in Houston but the standard of quality. She was . 


R 
ct 


a charter member of the Tuesday Musical Club, an officer of the Treble 
Clef Club, and a member of the Houston Symphony Orchestra board for rn 
many years. i 
It was she who inaugurated the children’s concerts in the Houston . 
Symphony Orchestra and she worked actively at this until their success 
Was an assured service in Houston. : 
ti 


ASCAP Music On Air . 


NEW YORK, .—(INS)— tomorrow morning,’ A. S. C. A. P. 


The 10-months-old contract dispute Officials said. co | 
between the American Society of The A. S. C. A. P. contract with | 


Composers, Authors and Publishers NBS and CBS will run for nine tt 
and the National Broadcasting years with a renewal option. Under Tl 
Company and the Columbia Broad- the terms, A. S. C. A. P. fees for “ 


casting System ended with a sign- the use of their songs will be 2 


ing of a contract today. A. S. ©. 3-4 per cent on network time sales - 
A. P. tunes, barred from the air after certain deductions are made. st 
on these networks since the first And the levy on individual stations = 
of the year, will return “probably will be 2 1-4 per cent. - 

% N 
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Carl M. Roeder, distinguisned 
New York piano teacher who has 
for 14 ysars been on the faculty 
| of the Juilliard School of Music, 


} 


> ; just accepted the post of Dean 
re’ of the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers. 


The position of Dean of the 
Guild is a newly created one in 
which Mr. Roeder will devote the 
experience of nearly fifty years of 
piano teaching to the supervision 
of the Guild program for the an- 
nual piano auditions, now held in 
110 cities throughout the Unitsd 
States. He will also work with the 
National Membership Committee 
of the Guile toward establishing 
throughout the country more uni- 

a a and specific standards of 
judging the auditions. 


“Since its inception in 1929 in 
Dallas, Texas, the National Guild 
has accomplished a very great deal 
toward making the citiz:ns of our 
American communities more keenly 
aware of the significance of good 
piane music as a source of beauty 
and enjoyment,’ Mr. Roecer con- 
tinued. “The key people in this 
important musical education ara 
the tz:achers who in each town 
and city train the young people to 
a greater flexibility of spirit, a 
riche: understanding of the exalt- 
ing possibilities of life. 

During the season which clos:d 
in June of this year, the Guild 

L conducted auditions in 40 states, 


American Academy In Rome Offers Cash , 
: Prize of One Thousand Dollars STAFFORD 5 
Since the American ‘Academy in cello. and pianoforte, or pcssibly ’ Teachers Needs 
‘ Reme cannot under present world for some less usual combination Sixth and Throckmorton Fort Worth, Texas 
conditions s:nd Fellows to Rome of chamber instruments. The com- 
4 i study and travel no fellowships positions must show facility in 
’ e to b2 awarded next spring. handling larger instrumental 
However, in order to carry on its forms, such as the sonata form or 
io policy of aiding and stimulating free modification of it. A sonata THOS GOGGAN & BRO. 
iS American music, the Academy will for pianoforte or a fugue of large The Music House of Texas -- Established 1866 
4 hold in 1942 a spvcial competition dimensions will be accepted, but Everything Musical 
for a cash prize of $1,000 in mus- not songs nor short pianoforte etl 
ical composition. In addition, pieces. ‘ Specializing in Sheet Music and 
n. four or five prizes of $25 each will, The competition is open to un- Music Teachers’ Supptics 
ss at the ciscretion of the jury, be married men under 21 years of 1201-3 Main Street Houston, Texas 
awarded for outstanding composi- age who are citizens of the United 
tions submitted by candidates oth- States, but the Academy reserves 
er than the winner of the first the right to withhold a prize in 
prize. case the jury decides that the 
P. Cc ‘ fil licati music submitted is not of suffi- FORT WORTH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, INC. 
o- i. as must te _ ao cient merit to justify an award. ANNOUNCES THE ADDITION OF 
th the Acadcmp not later than Feb. it 18 expected that a perform- | HAROLD KELLOGG, Noted Vocal Pedagogue 
» ruary Ist, together with two com- %nce of the prize winning music | MAXINE VALENTINE KELLOGG, Coach-Pianist 
for positions, one either for orchestra ; MRS. LAWRENCE HANLEY, Soprano-Teacher 
3 alone or in combination with a For circular of information and RECO GNIZED ARTIST.TE ACHERS 
Solo instrument; and one for application blank, write to the Ex- cs . 
les : . All branches of Applied and Theoretical Music 
vm string quartet or for some ensembl, ecutive Secretary, American Acad- Accredited by the State Board of Education 
ae combination such as a sonata for emy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, Catalogue Upon Request 
NUE FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
_ Violin and piano, a trio for violin, New York, N. Y. 1100_WEsT_CANNON Ave 2 
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National Guild of Piano Teachers Announces 
Carl M. Roeder as Dean 





CARL M. ROEDER 


with approximately 15,000 piano 
students participating. 


“In the many years that I have 
been on the examining board of 
the Julliard School, I have seen the 
quality of piano teaching steadily 
advance, until now the. standards 
of private teachers more and more 
mecsure up to the standards of 
the highsr institutes of music. The 
whole situation augurs well for the 
future of music in America.” 


Maria Siloti, Fort Worth pianist 
who is a daughter-in-law of A. Sil- 
oti, famed musical pedagogue and 
a relative by marriage of Rach- 
maninoff, has become associated 
with the Southern School of Fine 


Arts in Houston, as a member of 
their piano staff. Miss Siloti has 
already won widespread acclaim for 
her excellent playing in recitals 
and is well fitted to give inspira- 
tion to her students. 





Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, Gulbransen, Geo. Steck 


510-512 Throckmorton St. 


All other Musical Instruments 


C. C. MILLER, Pianos 


Fort Worth, Texas 








IVY EDDLEMON-CHARLES KIKER 








2140 Ave. H. 





DUO-PIANISTS 
Available for Concerts 
Wichita Falls, Texas 








“Helpful Hints to Singers’”’ 


STELLA OWSLEY, B. S., M. A. 
TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Denton, Texas 


Soloist @ Teacher of Singing @ Author 
“The Child Voice’ 








Studio—2229 Mistletoe Bivd., Fort Worth 





MRS. ROGER C. NEELY 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Affiliated with Texas Christian University 


Telephone 4-9482 
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Dunning teachers who met with Mrs. Laud German Phippen (seated right) 


for her summer Dunning Normal Class in Dallas. 





Baritone 
5400 Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood, California 


CLYDE J. GARRETT 








LEO PODOLSKY 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 
= 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 
410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Advanced Musician and Student Alike 


YOUR 
Quest Should Begin and End at 


AULT’S 


Where you will find the high grade instruments of 
your choice obtainable on our liberal monthly pay- 
ment plan. 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
PAN AMERICAN INSTRUMENTS 


ROTH VIOLINS 
MARTIN GUITARS 


LEEDY DRUMS 
LUDWIG DRUMS 
USED 
INSTRUMENTS 


Ault Music Co 


609 Throckmorton Street Fort Worth, Texas 








William L. Bush, aged 80, of Chi- 
cago, known as the Grand Old Man 
of the piano industry to Dallas peo. 
ple before the depression of 1921, 
and founder of the Southwestern 
Conservatory, known as Bush Tem- 
ple, 1311 Elm, during pre-World 
War days, died Monday in Chicago 
after an extended illness. 


DORIS MAE THATCHER 


winner of the Harold Kellogg scholar- 
ship auditions in Dallas. Twenty 
singers participated in the auditions 
which were judged by Maude Rucker, 


Ruth Penniman and Jessie Lee John- 
son. Kellogg teaches at the Whit gy 
Music Company building and at his = 


spacious residence studio in University 
Park. 


eee V 


Marian Douglas Martin, presi- 
dent of the Fort Worth M. T. A., 


has announced the opening of her 
piano studio in Arlington Heights. 

In her course of study, Miss Mar- 

tin offers credits in applied music 

for High School students and cre- 
dit in piano at T. C. U. for those 
who are of college grade. 





Isabel Hutcheson 


PIANO TEACHER 


WINTER STUDIO. 
Brooks Mays Building 
Dallas, Texas 


SUMMER MUSIC 
COLONY 
Boulder, Colorado 








1008-1014 MACON STREET 


THE SHIELD CO., INC. | | 
HAMMOND INSTRUMENTS 


HAMMOND ORGAN, NOVOCORD, 
For Ft. Worth and 50 West Texas Counties 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS @ 


SOLOVOX, CATHEDRAL CHIMES 











OSCAR J. FOX 


SONGS 
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BEASLEY OPENS NEW BUILDING 














WILLIAM HOWARD BEASLEY 


President of Whittle Music Company, Dallas, whose new store and_ stud.o 


building has just been formally opened. 


Austin, Texas (Spl.)—Add these 
to your list of new tunes. They 
won’t be heard on the hit parade 
very soon, but the University of 
Texas has just added them to its 
growing library of recorded Texas 
folk songs. 

“Brother Green,” a Civil War 
“Yankee ballad” which somehow 

nd its way South and is now 

g in Southeast Texas com- 
Munities by people who woncer 
where it came from. 

“Missouri Girls,’ an Arkansas- 
concocted song poking fun at Tex- 
ans who would marry Missourians. 

“I Went Out A-Sparkin’,” also 
dealing with the troubles of wife- 


getting. 

“Oh Lord, Wish I Was A Single 
Girl Again,” which needs no ex- 
planation. 

The songs have just been cata- 

gued by William A. Owens, di- 

tor of the University Extension 
Divisions bureau of research in 
folk materials. Numbering more 
than 500 recordings the Univer- 
sity folk collection contains bal- 
lads, negro spirituals, Cajun 
French songs, Mexican<~American 
Variations and cowboy tunes. 


November-December, 1941 


(See page 12) 


Owens pointed out that the cser- 
vices of the bureau are available 
on request through the extension 
division to any Texas commun- 
ity. 

eco-V 


Oscar Levant’s “A Smattering of 
Ignorance’ was reviewed by David 
Griffin at the opening meeting of 
the San Antonio Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

Recordings of Levant himself, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Deems Tay- 
lor and other personalities “loved” 
by Levant, were used to heighten 
the review. The review was re- 
peated the following day at a pro- 
gramme of the “Woman’s Club” of 
San Antonio. 
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Margaret Phelan, former pupil of 
Mrs. R. C. Neely, and at present 
stucying with Dr. Lazar Samoiloff, 
displayed her versatility as well as 
splendid results from her training 
last season. She appeared in opera 
and operetta with the Samoiloff 
Bel Canto Studios and Opera Aca- 
demy, winning enthusiastic com- 
ments from press and public. 








THE PED LER CO ... ELKHART, INDIANA 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Custombuilt WOODWINDS 


CLARINETS — FLUTES 
OBOES — PICCOLOS 








SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


DR. HUMPHREY LEE, President 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK, MUS. D., Chairman 


Piano — Voice — Violin — Organ — Oboe — Saxaphone — Cello — 
Flute — Theory and Musical History — Public School Music 


Modern Dormitories and Equipment 
DALLAS 








Baylor University School of Music 


(Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music) 
PAT M. NEFF, A. M., LL. D., President 
ROXY GROVE, A. M., B. Mus., Chairman 
PIANO—Roxy Grove, Bela Rozsa, Robert Markham, Russell G. Harris; 
Orchestra students have advantage of Waco Symphony under Max Reiter. 
VOICE—Robert Hopkins, Ruth Parsons, Martha Barkema; VIOLIN— 
James Thomson; VIOLA-MUSICOLOGY—Paul Gelrud, Ph. D.; CELLO— 
Jean Funk; ORGAN—Robert Markham; HARP—Helen Horton; THEORY, 
COMPOSITION—Bela Rozsa, Bernice Hensler, Russell Harris; MUSIC 
EDUCATION—Cobby Stivers, Helen Horton. Gideon Waldrop; ORCHES- 
TRA—James Thomson; BAND—Gideon Waldrop. 


Orchestra students have advantage of Waco Symphony under Max Reiter 











Artists and Lecture Course Agents for Scores of Texas Schools and Clubs 








@ SOUTHWESTERN MUSICAL BUREAU @ 








BOOKING OUTSTANDING ATTRACTIONS OF THE CONCERT 
THEATRICAL AND LECTURE FIELD 


Recital Artists of International Fame, Opera Groups, Operetta Company, 
Soloists for Opera and Oratorio, Lecture Recitalists and Educators 


M. C. TURNER, PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
601 Wilson Bidg., Dallas, Texas Phones 2-6540 and 5-1854 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT 











HAROLD KELLOGG 


Teacher of Singing in all its Phases 


Maxine Valentine Kellogg, associate teacher of singing 
and teacher of Posture, Poise, Presence 











Fort Worth Fort Worth Conservatory 
Dallas Whittle Building 
THE 
& e ' 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 


Announces 
a new publication of 


National Auditions For American 
Piano Pupils 


containing rules and requirements for the 1942 audi- 
tions. For a free copy write: 
NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 
640 Riverside Drive, New York City 
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Our Lady of the Lake College 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Courses Leading to the Degrees of B. Mus. and B.A. 
with Majors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory, or School Music 
Orchestra — Choral Ensemble — String Ensemble 


For Information Address: 
THE REGISTRAR .. - SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR 


Music Conservatory 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus. D., Director 


PIANO—Walter Gilewicz, Julia Belle James, Willa Mae _ Kelly; 
THEORY— Bonita Wells, Willa Mae Kelly, Henry Wenzel, Margaret 
Lucke, Mildred Brust; VOICE—Mary Louise Beltz, Hattie Woodruff 


Hillyer; PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—Henry Wenzel, H. L. Bagley, Mar- 
garet Lucke; VIOLIN—Henry Wenzel; WIND INSTRUMENTS—H. L. 
Bagley; PIPE and ELECTRIC ORGAN—R. Cochrane Penick. 

For Information Address 


GORDON G. SINGLETON, Ph. D., President Belton, Texas 








GEORGE EVANS & (0., Inc. 


SINCE 1860 


UNIFORMS — EQUIPMENTS 
132 N. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. H. THORN 


P. O. Box 3222, Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone 5-7103 











The ‘How’ of Acquiring 


FREEDOM IN VOICE PRODUCTION 


Wilbur Alonza Skiles 


world-wide acclaimed Voice Specialist, Teacher and 
Author, is a book every Voice Student, Teacher and 
Singer should have. Of this two-part volume (one 


book) the following comments have been made: 

“‘A book treating upon many matters not ordinarily discussed in the 
usual treatise on Voice..,—THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 

“A book having been mailed to virtually every corner of the world.”’ 
—MUSICAL FORECAST MAGAZINE. 

“As an adjunct to his own teaching, his pupils doubtless find this 
volume both helpful and edifying.’,—-MUSICAL AMERICA MAGAZINE. 

“All about the technique of Voice control.”” — BOOK DEALERS’ 
WEEKLY (England). 

‘A valuable book and well worth the price.’’—Mr. J. Coffman, Mc- 
Kinney, Texas. 

“A God-send; words cannot express my appreciation.’’—Mrs. P. Kiesz, 
Lodi, California. 

“TI heartily recommend this book to all who pretend to refined use 
of their voice; the ’ten secrets’ revealed in one part of this book are 
worth more than the entire cost of the book itself.”” — Mr. Ralph 
Waltenbaugh, Tenor Soloist. 


MANY OF THE LEADING BOOK DEALERS OF 
THE WORLD HAVE THIS BOOK LISTED FOR 
SALE IN THEIR CATALOGUES AT THE REGULAR 
PRICE OF $5.00 THE COPY. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM US NOW .... before 
January Ist, 1942. 


SPECIAL PRICE 
$3.75 the copy, postpaid. 


The Skiles International Voice 


Publications System, 
DEPT. H-32-SM, LANE ST., Freeport, Penn’a. 
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Band of Bridgeport, Texas, under the direction of John S. Lewis. 
—Lyons Band Magazine. 


YOUNG ARTIST 
WINNERS 


IN THE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION & 
OF MUSIC CLUBS 








CONTESTS ~ 
P 
Now Available for i ix 
Engagements , 
e EULA BEAL ‘ 
CARROLL GLENN a 
(Schubert Memorial Award Winner) 
Violinist 
6 


MARY LOUISE BELTZ 
Contralto 


EULA BEAL 
Contralto 


* 
SAMUEL SORIN 


(Schubert Memorial Award Winner) 
Pianist 


MARTHA LIPTON 
Contralto 


The 1941-42 tours are being arranged 
for the winners of the contests held 
in 1939 and 1941. These young ar- 
tists, already popular through con- 
certs, and appearing this season — 
with many of the leading orchestras 
of the country, are still available for 
engagements with the music clubs. 
Former winners of the Federation 
Contests and the Schubert Award 
are also available for engagements. 
For complete information white to 


MRS. GRACE TOWNE 
Artist Placement Service 


National Federation of Music Clubs 
118 W. 57th Street, New York City 





MARY LOUISE BELTZ 


November-Decemker, 1941 
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& ixed Chorus and Soprano Solo 
7) mber. (H. W. Gray) 
“CRADLE HYMN TO THE CHILD JESUS’’—Kopp_Runkel. 
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CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 


: “O NIGHTINGALE, AWAKE!’’ (Swiss), “IS THIS THE WAY TO BETH- 
LEHEM”’ (Italian), “O’ER WINTRY HILLS” (Croatian), and “AN ANGEL 
CAME FROM HEAVEN” (Traditional). Charming folk-song arrangements 


by Clarence Dickinson published by H. W. Gray. 
“CAROL OF THE BELLS” (Ukrainian), 
Will become a favorite. 
“NATIONAL CHRISTMAS CAROLS” 
under one cover. (E. C. Schirmer) 
“CRADLE-SONG OF THE SHEPHERDS” 
English text. Simple and lovely. (E. C. S.) 
“SING WE NOEL!” (Old French) and “AWAKE, THOU WINTRY EARTH” 
(Dutch). Harmonized by Katherine Davis and published by E. C. Schirmer. 
“JESUS CHRIST IS BORN TODAY’’—Dorothy Westra. Carol-Anthem for 
(or Children’s Choir). Unusual A Cappella 


Leontovich-Wilhousky (C. F.) 


(Unison, 3 and 4 part). Five carols 


(Glatz folksong), German and 


A simple two- 


part number using canonic imitation. (H. W. Gray) 


CAROL COLLECTIONS 


“SELECTED HYMNS AND CAROLS’’—P. C. Lutkin. (Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music.) A very remarkable collection of hymns including 
the late Dean Lutkin’s own selection of tunes that deserve to become standard. 
Published at low cost as a bulletin of the department of Church and Choral 
music. 

“NOELS.”’ One hundred and twelve carols with twenty-five pages of 
valuable commentary on the same. Marx and Anne Obendorfer. (Fitz Simons 
Co.) 

“FATHER FINN’S CAROL BOOK” 
edited by Father Finn. 


(Birchard). Sixty carols and songs 
Excellent harmonizations in four-part harmony. 


—H. E. M. 
ANTHEMS 
“THE CHRIST IS BORN IN EVERY CHILD’’—E. S. Barnes and “HARK 
THE BELLS OF CHRISTMAS RINGING’’—Wild. (Carl Fischer, Inc.) Two 


anthems for mixed choirs that deserve wide hearing. 

“HALLELUJAH!’’—G. F. Handel. (E. C. Schirmer) A strong choral num- 
ber not to be confused with the chorus from ‘“The Messiah’’. A brilliant or- 
gan accompaniment is provided. 

SOLOS 

“THE CROON CAROL’’—Alfred Whitehead. 
lullaby song, also arr. for chorus. 

“BABE OF BETHLEHEM’’—Franz Bornechein. (Carl Fischer Inc.) 
using “‘Adeste Fideles’’ and chime effects, also arr. for chorus. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc.) A lovely 


A solo 


H. E. M. 
ENSEMBLE 
MINIATURE DUETS FOR WOODWING INSTRUMENTS. (Carl Fisher, Inc.) 
Easy pieces for two flutes and piano, flute and oboe, flute and clarinet, flute 
and bassoon, oboe and clarinet, oboe and bassoon, clarinet and bassoon. Titles 
such as ‘‘Salterello’’, ‘“‘Air and Double’’, ‘‘Christmas Morning in Normandy”’, 
“Shepherd and Shepherdess’’, ‘“‘An Old Song’’, etc. Useful for young players. 


“BOURREE’’—J. S. Bach (Carl Fischer, Inc.) Arr. for flute, oboe, clar- 
inet, and bassoon. 
“FUGUE FOR FOUR BRASSES’’—Burnet Tuthill. (Carl Fischer, Inc.) An 


teresting rhythmic pattern for two b-flat cornets (trumpets) and two trom- 

es. —H. E. M. 

“CHRIST, THE LIFE OF ALL THE LIVING,” by J. S. Bach Matthew 
N. Lundquist (Clayton F. Summy, Chicago) Oct. No. 1380 (SSATB, A Cap- 
pella) An authentic edition of a little-known Bach motet. The Soprano section 
is divided throughout; the other sections form an _ organ-like harmonic 
background for the Sopranos. A singable translation of the words written by 
E. C. Homburg (1659) is used. Not beyond the average choir in either tech- 
nical or interpretative difficulties. 


“O LAMB OF GOD,” by Cesar Franck James R. Gillette—(Clayton F. 
Summy, Chicago)—-Octavo No. 1370 (SATB)—Based on the Second Movement, 
Allegretto, of the Cesar Franck Symphony in D Minor. Although of necessity 
there has been some elimination and condensation of original material, the 
eight pages of this anthem contain the principal and subordinate themes of the 
Symphony. The organ (or piano) introduces the Principal Theme which is 


Tepeated by sopraro section with harmonic background by other’ voices; 
Second Period is sung harmonically by all voices; accompaniment repeats 
Second Period; altos in unison introduce First Subordinate Theme. Such 


Variety of treatment contnues throughout the number. Especially recommend- 
for the choir which uses good choral literature of very moderate difficulty. 
“LET THERE BE MUSIC,” by Boris Levenson—(Clayton F. Summy Co., 

Chicago) Octavo No. 4098 (SSAA) Due to the success of the mixed ar- 

rangement of this number, the treble arrangement is now available and the 

male arrangement will be ready soon. It is a lovely setting of a semi-secular 

Poem subtitled ‘“‘A Prayer.”’ A cappella or with piano accompaniment. Of 

moderate difficulty. Cc. gd. @. 

‘ BASTIEN AND BASTIENNA one-act comic opera by Mozart, English 

version by Olga Paul, with choral arrangement and stage directions by Don 

Wilson and edited by Felix Guenther. This charming play is suitable for Al 

fresco performances and calls for three principals and a chorus. Edward 

B. Marks Corp. Price $1.00. 
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I HEAR AMERICA SINGING a cantata for baritone solo and mixed 
fhorus, composed by George Kleinsinger from the poems of Walt Whitman. 
‘The baritone role has been recorded by Charles Thomas. Edward B. Marks 
‘Corp. Price $1.00. 

CONTEMPORARY MASTERPIECES, ALBUM NO. 8, SERGE RACHMAN- 
‘INOFF—thirteen preludes, Op. 32, of Rachmaniniff, edited by Louis Sugarman. 
Edward B. Marks Corp. Price $1.00. 

CONTEMPORARY MASTERPIECES, ALBUM NO. 9, 
—-selected compositions for piano, edited by 
Frederick Block, Gregory Stone and others. This collection contains music 
from such works as ‘‘Firebird’’, ‘‘Petroushka’’, ‘“‘Le Sacre du Printemps”, 
“Chant du Rossignol’’. Edwad B. Marks Corp Price $1.00. 

COLLECTION ESPAGNOLE—nineteen selections for piano solo, from 
Albeniz to Villa-Lobos. This collection will prove of great value to all 
pianists interested in the works of Spanish and Spanish-American composers. 
especially in view of the fact that it is the only one consisting of piano pieces 
by composers belonging entirely to the Spanish and South American nations. 
Edward B. Marks Corp. Price $1.00. ; 

BOOKS 

THE VIOLIN CONCERTO by Benjamin F. Swalin, Ph. D.—(The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill) Price $3.50. An authoritative, well 
written and musically illustrated exposition which should be stimulating to all 
musicians-—and to violinists, composers, and musicologists in particular. The 
book covers the period from 1802 to 1885, and offers historical comment, 
analysis, and helpful suggestions concerning the violin concertos of the period. 
This reviewer desires to see more books such as Dr. Swalin’s—books which 
confine their discussions to a sufficiently small amount of important material 
as to allow a capable and interesting dissertation. —E. C. 

HUMAN VALUES IN MUSIC EDUCATION by James L. Mursell—(Silver 
Burdett and Company, New York) Price $2.40. At the time of writing Mr. 
Mursell was a Professor of Education at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, and his book promises to be one of the finest contributions ever pub- 
lished in the field of music education. It offers an interpretation of the 
values of music as a social philosophy of education which will bring immed- 
iate help to all educators who are seeking ways and means to enrich the lives 
of our school children. One of the chief arguments of this book is that the 
music program can exemplify, here and now, the sort of education which 
we all desire and toward which we are moving. cC.J.G 

MUSIC UNDER EIGHT by Louie E. de Russette ~—- (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., New York) Price $1.75. Miss de Russette has here presented one 
solution of what to do about the musical education of the child under eight 
years of age. Her observations are fascinating and illuminating, and her activ- 
ity programs easy to carry out with every child. Se « & 

THE LIVING VOICE by John C. Wilcox — (Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 
Price $1.25. A concise, logical, clearly expressed presentation of Vocal Laws as 
authenticated by recent scientific research, together with specific instruc- 
tions for training voices in accord with those laws. Mr. Wilcox is a member of 
the American .Academy of Teachers of Singing and a faculty member at 
The American Conservatory of Music, Chicago. —C. J. G. 

MINISTRY OF MUSIC, The Life of William Rogers Chapman by Mina 
Holway Caswell—(Southworth-Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine) Price $4.50. 
A complete biography of Dr. Chapman from birth to death givin* account not 
only of his private life, but of the many services he performed. It tells the 
story of his Metropolitan Musical Society which, before foreign opera with 
American prices had become the vogue in New York Society, presented, in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, periodical concerts which were the musical 
events of the season. —C. J. G. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC by Marion Bauer—(G. P. Putman’s Sons, 
New York) Price $3.00. This book is unique in that it is neither a criticism 
of modern music, a treatise on modern methods of composition, nor an 
expression of the author’s personal opinion, but an analysis telling in simple 
terms in what way modern music differs from music of the past. It meets 
the want of both the trained musician and appreciator with only some musical 
knowledge. —<€. J. G. 


LIVES OF THE GREAT COMPOSERS edited by A. L. Bacharach—(E. P, 
Dutton and Company, Inc., New York) Price $2.50. For a greater apprecia- 
tion and comprehension of the music of a composer one should learn of his 
life, his emotions, his deals, and hig foibles. This volume contains condensed 
lives of twenty-nine of the world’s greatest musicians and is an _ excellent 
source of entertainment as well as knowledge. —C. J. G. 

GLUCK by Alfred Einstein—(E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New York) 
Price $2.00. A study of this composer full of information, both biographical 
and critical, much of which will be new even to well-read musicians. Dr. 
Einstein has made fascinating the highlights of Gluck’s career by a knack 
of describing with a phrase or two the countless interesting figures with whom 
the composer come into contact in many parts of Europe. It is a valuable 
addition to that admirable series—Master Musicians. —C. J. G. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC by Karl Nef, translated by 
Carl F. Pfatteicher—(Columbia University Press, New York) Price $3.50, 
The author is the late professor of musicology at the University of Basel, 
Switzerland, and his text is a standard in Germany, France, Switzerland and 
Norway. It is rich in musical illustrations and also lavishly provided with 
footnotes and references, which add to its value for the student, while the 
text itself is not so burdened with detail as to frighten off the general reader, 

—C. J. G. 

MUSIC IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION by Paul Henry Lang—(W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., New York) Price, Illustrated, $5.00. In this book Professor 
Lang undertakes to place music in the general current of our civilization in- 
stead of as an isolated domain of human activity. The spirit of each age 
finds expression in its music as well as in its literature, philosophy, and social 
life. Here is a great history of music for the modern reader which supplies 
the necessary setting for the evolution of music and enables the reader to 
comprehend the place of music in intellectual history, its influence on religion 
and to complete the picture of the organization of human society.—C. J. G. 

FATHER OF THE BLUES, an Autobiography by W. C. Handy—(Macmil- 
lan) Price $3.00. American music has been different because of one composer 
and his never-to-be-forgotten ‘blues’; that is W. C. Handy, composer of St. 
Louis Blues and Beale Street Blues. Mr. Handy writes of his life with charm 
and dignity in a way that makes one appreciate the difficulty of a Negro 
musician in the South. The author’s personality and humor pervade his story, 
which reveals not only an individual career but the whole trend of American 
music from the days of the old popular songs of the South to the swing of 
today. cS & & 
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NATURAL COUNTERPOINT by John Mokrejs (Clayton F. Summy, Chicago) 
—Book—A unique and new approach to a subject of importance to every music 
teacher. Not a rule book, but a clear and straightforward presentation of 
pertinent facts. 


KINDERGARTEN BOOK 


SONGS FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN by Belle Elkan (Clayton F. Summy, 
Chicago) Sixty original songs for children in Kindergarten and Primary 
grades. Most of the songs are very short with no difficult intervals, All have 
simple accompaniments. They lend themselves to rhythmic activity, free 
play and spontaneous dramatization. The contents are divided into eight 
groups, two of which are Modern Inventions and Transportation Subjects, fac- 
tors of a child’s daily experience and written from his viewpoint. 


TESTS 


TILSON-GRETSCH TEST FOR MUSICAL APTITUDE. By Lowell Mason 
Tilson and Fred Gretsch. Fred Gretsch Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 1941. 
This musical aptitude test was constructed for the purpose of furnishing a 
battery of tests to make possible a quick and accurate survey of the musical 
possibilities in the elementary and secondary schools to thereby enable teach- 
ers, parents, and administrators to know of those pupils who would most 
likely succeed in the performing groups of the school The test is not sensi- 
tive enough to in any way compete with the Seashore or the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema tests. The Tilson-Gretsch kattery, however, amply fills the demand 
for a short test which can be given only once, and yet be reliable and valid, 
and predictive enough to aid music teachers and supervisors in the organiza- 
tion of courses in music and in the selection of pupils for special performing 
groups. 





HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 


MOZART HAMMOND, Director 


Houston, Texas 





DESCRIPTION. The battery is in four parts—Pitch, Intensity, Time and 
Tonal Memory. The pitch test is in five levels of difficulty, beginning with 
the sounding of two tones that are twenty double vibrations per second apart, 
and ending with two tones that are four double vibrations per second apart, 
The pitch around which the items are constructed is A (440 d.v.) 


The intensity test begins with two tones that are ten decibels apart in in- 
tensity, and ends with two tones that are one decibel apart. 


The time test uses a standard tone length of one second. 
pared with tones that are one-fifth, two-fifths, 
second in length. 


This is com- 
three-fifths, and four-fifths of a 


The tonal memory test begins with a span of three tones and ends witli 
span of six tones. The pupils are to identify the tone changed when the s 
is repeated. 

All these tests are recorded on phonograph records. The instructions are 
on the record and are played just before each test of the battery. A sample 
is given on the test blank at the beginning of each test so that the pupils 
know just how to record his reaction. The score sheet is so planned that the 
pupil simply marks a check under the right answer. A matrice has been 
provided so that score sheets may be corrected quickly, and the percentile 
ranking for the various levels are printed on the edge of the matrice so that 
each final grade or score may be determined without inconvenience. 


STATISTICS. The coefficient 
.84, which the authors content 
given only once. 


of reliability (R), based on 767 pupils is 
is sufficient to make the test dependable if 
The test has been standardized on the basis of 4,000 scores. 


USE. If directors of instrumental and choral performing groups would en- 
roll only those pupils with the highest scores on this test, it would be possible 
to predict that most of them are, as far as ability is concerned, capable of 
developing into fine performers. The test would have to be used a few yea 
in a given school before the exact performance ability level could be fixe 
there would develop in each school, if the test were intelligently used, a score 
below which experience would show it best to discourage or prohibit a pupil 
from membership in special performing groups, IF membership in_ these 
groups is to be dependent upon his musical potentialities. Like all aptitude 
tests, the test will reveal those who have the innate musical capacity in dis- 
criminating four important factors of performance and will thus show those 
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whose discrimination 
Because of the factor of interest, 


capable of success. 
music talent scores, 


is such that they are 
which 
test will not show those who will be successful; 


is always necessary for success, 
it will reveal only 


choir or the First Band were to be selected from an array of candidates, 


test would provide quickly and accurately one criterion, namely, musical abil- 
which the candidates would have to meet. 


ity, 
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Included in The Artist-Faculty of 


HOLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 


Included in the Artist Faculty 
of Hollywood Conservatory is Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet was only 15 years 
old when he had his first exper- 
ience as a teacher. During his last 
year in the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic of the “Maatschappy tot Be- 
vordering der Toonkunst” in Rot- 
terdam his teacher fell suddenly 
very ill and Mr. Van Vliet was 


























4 
EQUIPPED SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ~~ > ~ —. teaching 
3 students, most of whom were 
| DRAMA AND THE DANCE older than himself, anc including 
60 , ‘ ° Hans Kindler, who has since be- 
An A staff of forty nationally recognized artist-teachers © come famous in this country. ‘The 
guide the hundreds of students who select Holly- 5} following year he became a member 
66 wood Conservatory and its three divisions: | of the famous Concertgebouw Or- Corneiivs VAN VLIET. Cellist 
@ CONSERVATORY chestra in Amsterdam, under Men- 7 
for advanced students in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Reed gelberg. Later he was head of the New York Philharmonic and Min- 
50 and Brass Instruments, all Lag og Bey —— = Cello Department of the Music In- neapolis Symphony Orchestras. 
(I ‘creme i nina ' : stitutc at Helsingfors, Finland, During his many years as first 
with the title of Professor, al- cellist of the orchestras in these 
@ JUNIOR SCHOOL . - as : 
50 for beginners and intermediate students in most of the above sub- though still only 18 years of age. two cities students came to him 
jects (Non-credit.) During the years 1908-10 he was from all parts of the country. 
’ teaching at the Conservatory in Hollywood Conservatory has the 
@ PROFESSIONAL CHILDREN’S SCHOOL , ‘ , , 
tl for especially talented children desiring highly professionalized Vienna. Upon coming to _ this honor to include Mr. Van Vliet in 
ojo) training in the Arts and Academic subjects. (Through High School) country he was engaged by the its faculty of artist teachers. His 
ACCREDITED Chicago Musical College. work includes private lessons only 
{I Since his American debut in Or- in violoncello and group lessons 
0° For further information write | chestra Hall, Chicago, Mr. Van in chamber music. 
ATORY Vliet has appeared in every im- For further information and 
HOLLYWOOD CONSERV portant city of the United States, registration address, CLYDE JAY 
cn 5400 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, California in recital or as soloist with the GARRETT, Dean. 
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November-December, 


incapable of artistic performance. 


those 
It can be predicted that 92 percent of the pupils with 
as measured by this battery, 
make grades in music performance below the medium. 


in the lowest quarter will 
If an A CAPPELLA 


—EARLE CONNETTE. 
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ARTISTS - TEACHERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








ABILENE 
Y, Nancy Craig—Piano-Head Pi- 
ano res. McMurry College, 
Studio 6 Grape St., Abilene. 


AMARILLO 
BARRON, Robert Louis—Conductor-vi- 
olinist—Conductor Amarillo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Management: Mrs. 
‘1D. Ce!*, 2606 Ong, Amarillo. 
INN, Gladys M.—President Musical 
s Conservatory of West Texas. 
WEBB, Gladys—Soprano—Opera, Ora- 
torio Concert—Teacher of Singers— 
Musical Arts Conservatory of West 
Texas, Amarillo. 


ARLINGTON 
ADAMS, Eugene N.—Violin and The- 
ory—North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington. ; 
, . Earl D. — Head Band 
t., and Director N. T. A. C. Cadet 
nd of 10u panees. North Texas Ag- 
ricultural College, Arlington. 
LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Concert 
pianist, teacher—North Texas Agri- 
cultural College. ‘ 
PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman — Or- 
an—North Texas Agricultural Col- 
e, Arlington. 


AUSTIN 
WICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio 
‘o. 2806 Nueces Street—Thursday 

only. Telephone 2-9943. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Teacher 
of piano and Piano Pedagogy 
Texas School of Fine Arts. 

TEXAS School of Fine Arts—Accredited 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion—Full courses. ; 
WRAY, J. +s ~rs —e of Sing- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, Di- 
rector First fon _——. 


BEL 
GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Direc- 
tor Fine Arts Conservatory of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 


BROWNWOOD 
WOODS, Guy — Pianist — Teacher of 
Piano and Organ, Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
BURGER, Joseph — B. M. — Baritone 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Epis- 
copal, 607 Carancahua, Corpus 
Christi. 


Austin. 


DALLAS 

BECK, Irma—Piano, Harmony. Jack- 
son Studios, 1101 Elm St., Dallas. 
COUNCIL, E. G., “The Music Man,”’ 
1401 Elm Street.—Sheet Music. 
DNEPROV, Ivan — Tenor — Director 
Hockaday Institute of Fine Arts. 
DOWNING, William . — Baritone 
Teacher of Voice, 1101 Elm St., Dal- 


FALL, Fritz—Director, Tyler Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Schola Cantorum 
and Civic Opera Chorus of Dal- 
las; piano, theory, voice coaching, 
Conducting. 3524 Potomac, J8-1119. 
. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Southern Methodist University ; 
Director of Highland Park Methodist 
wurch Choir; Soloist, Temple Eman- 
» Dallas, 5-0709. 

7™—aPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano 
“3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
56-7249 Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
fing System including advanced 

Siroes Creative Music. 
ET, Dora—Head of Organ De- 
partment, Southern Methodist Uni- 


Mie Dallas. 

SWITZER. Miss Grace — Affiliated 

Teacher and Normal Instructor of 

the “Oxford Extension School of 

pene Playing.” 1001 N. Windomere, 
S, 6-6932 


TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
ry, Composition, Southern Meth- 
Odist University, Dallas. 
VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
Southern Methodist Uni- 
ity, Dallas. 

2 ES — The Southwest’s Most 
)Somplete Music House — 1213 Elm 
eet, Wm. H. Beasley, President. 

MS, Philip, Violinist, Professor 
Violin, Southern Methodist Univer- 
“SHy; Concertmaster, Dallas Sym- 
Phony. 
DENTON 
, W. C.—Director, Department of 
c, North Texas State Teachers 
ge, Denton. 


,» William E.—Director of Mus- 
ie. Texas College for Women, Den- 


WALTERS, W. G.. Head Violin Dept.. 
tS} ate ollege or omen. 
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‘ McNEELEY, Mr. 


WIESEMANN, Carl—Organ and Piano— 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton; Organist and Choirmaster, St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas; Direc- 
tor,, Republic Bank Chorus, Dallas. 


FT. WORTH 


BRIGHAM, John—Tenor. Affiliated 
with Texas Christian University, Di- 
rector of Harmony Club Chorus. 
Philomel Club Chorus, Central M. E. 
Choir. 1500 Cooper St. Telephone 


2-2452. 

FAGUY-COTE, Arthur—Baritone 
Singer, Teacher, Conductor, Texas 
Christian University. Private Stu- 
dio 1125 College Ave. Director, 
University Christian Church Choir, 
Euterpean Club Chorus. Music 
Study Club Chorus, Fort Worth. 

KILANDER, Katherine — ' Graduate 
Juilliard Graduate School, Studying 
Piano with Josef Lhevinne. Head of 
Piano Department, Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
ression. Mutual Home Bldg., Fort 

orth, Texas. 

LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Concert Sopra- 
no, Fort Worth Texas. Texas State 
Representative and Reporter to Na- 
tional Asosciation of Choir Direc- 
tors. Director of Voice Department 
at Texas Wesleyan College. Direc- 
tor of Music Polytechnic Methodist 


Church. 

and Mrs. Edwin— 
Teachers Sacred Music—Southwes- 
tern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

MILLER, . C.—Piano Dealer—510- 
12 Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, 
Conductor Fort Worth ——— 
Orchestra, Studio 1100 Lipscom 
3-1762; Home address, 1614 Sunset, 
Fort Worth. 

NEELY, Mrs. Roger C. —Soprano 
Teacher, 2229 Mistletoe Blvd., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 49482. 

ORUM, Dot Echols—Teacher of 


piano and organ. Hammond elec- 
tric organ in studio. New resi- 


dence studio, 2262 Fairmount. Tel. 
ephone 43965, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
ius Thor, first violin; George Orum, 
second violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, 
Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violoncella. 
Chamber music Recitals. Mrs. George 
Conner, Manager, 421 Conner Ave., 
Fort Worth. 
SAMMIS, Claude—Director of Fine 
Arts Department, Texas Christian 
oo : Violinist-Teacher-Conduc- 


or. 

THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist Tex- 
as Wesleyan College, First Violinist 
Pro Arte String Quartet Ensemble- 
Playing. Theory, Conducting. 

TILLETT, Jeannette —Pianist-Teacher, 
President Fort Worth Conservatory 
affiliated with Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde” — Violinist- 
Teacher; Prof. of Theory, N.T.A.C., 
Arlington; Music Critic, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

GEORGETOWN 

MEYER, Henry E.—Dean of Music 
Southwestern University—Piano, Or- 
gan and Voice. Georgetown. 


HOUSTON 
GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher 
of Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
—Mozart Hammond, Director — All 
branches of Music—Fuliy Accredited. 


MORGAN, Katherine B. —Teacher of 
Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wag- 
ner, Shakespeare, Browning, The 
Bible and Music, a of 
Music, ete.—1117 Jackson lvd 
Houston. Lehigh 7646. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF 
ARTS —4407 Rossmoyne 
Homer Springfield, 

LAME 


SA 
KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Mili- 
tary Band Instruments; formerly di- 
rector 343rd. F. A. Band, 90th Div. 
A. E. F.; High School Band, La- 
Phone 86 


FINE 
Blvd.— 
President. 
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will be no more war.—Confucious. 


THAT 
OTHER STUDIES. 


Charles W. Eliot. 


HAPPILY. 





MUSIC 


When Music and Courtesy are better understood and appreciated, there 


STUDY OF MUSIC ACTUALLY TRAINS 
THE MIND AND STIMULATES 
IT FUNCTIONS BETTER 


“If every subject in the school curriculum had to be dropped except 
one, I would retain music as the most 


IN THE STUDY OF MUSIC THE MEMORY 
IS AMAZINGLY CULTIVATED, 
ASSURANCE IS ACQUIRED, MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE IS OBTAINED, IMAGINA- 
TION IS STIMULATED. 


Since Music has so much to do with molding the character, it is ne- 
cessary that we teach it to our children.—Aristotle. 


MUSIC IS THE MOST COMPANIONABLE 
OF ALL THE ARTS. WILL GLORIFY 
EVERYDAY LIVING. MAKE US HAPPIER 
AT WORK OR PLAY. NO SINGLE FORCE 
CAN FILL LEISURE MOMENTS SO 


Music washes away from the soul the dust of everyday life.—Auerbach. 


MUSIC IS NOT A PROFESSION BUT A 
GREAT EDUCATIONAL FORCE 
SARY TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 


Show me a home wherein Music dwells and I shall show you a happy, 
peaceful and contented family.—Longfellow. 


COLLINS PIANO CO. 


HEADQUARTERS: GREENVILLE, TEXAS 


IT SO 
IN 


indispensable of _ all.’’—Dr. 


SELF- 


NECES- 








LUFKIN 
REDING, Mrs. Truman Esther—Teach- 
er of Piano — Progressive Service— 
415 N. 4th St., Telephone 1030. 


SAN ANGELO 
BRUMBELOW, Carl—Piano-Voice-Head 
Music Dept., San Angelo College. 


SAN ANTONIO 

FOX, Oscar J.—305 W. Russell Place, 
San Antonio, Texas 

GRIFFIN, David—Teacher of Singing 
Director of Choral Club, Our Lady 
of the sLake College, 11 years Con- 
ductor San Antonio Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 478 East French Place, San 
Antonio. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Music 
Department. 

OUR ,LADY OF THE LAKE COl- 
LEGE, Music Department—Complete 
courses for degrees. 

STAFFELL, Tekla—Pianist-Teacher, 302 
Cedar Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
STEPHENVILLE 
COFFIN, Mildred and Berton—Sopra- 
no and Baritone; Song Recitals and 
Operatic Duets. John Tarleton Col- 

lege, Stephenville, Texas. 

FROH, Charles Weslev—Professor of 
Fine Arts. Head Dept. of Piano, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephenville. 


WACO 

CENTRAL TEXAS CONSERVATORY, 
Austin at Ninth—Music - Arts- Dra- 
matics-Dancing. Phone 7215. 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A. M. B. 
Mus., Teacher of Piano, Chairman 
School of Music, Baylor University, 
Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Bap- 
tist Church and Temple _ Rodef 
Sholem. Waco. 

ROZSA, Bela—Artist-Instructor in Piano 
Baylor University School of Music 
and Allied Arts. 

THOMSON, James—Teacher of Vio- 

Baylor Symphony— 


lin-Director of 
Baylor University School of Music. 
WAXAHACHIE 
PIERCE—Alton Clay— Director School 
of Music, Trinity University. 
WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN. Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 
KIKER, Charles—Teacher of Piano— 
Associate Teachers; Ivy Eddlemon, 
piano; Arthur Davis, violin, 2140 Ave- 
nue H., Phone 4605. 
NELSON, Eitel Allen — _ Violinist- 
Composer-Teacher — 1607 Hayes St., 
Wichita Falls. 
CHICAGO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY —Kime 
ball Hall, Chicago, John R. Hatt- 
steadt, President. 

BRITAIN, Radie — Composer—5228 
Black-Stone Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY—Kimball 
Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, 
Edgar Nelson, President. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ru- 
— Ganz President. 

KEEP, Charles H.—Teacher of Sing- 

ing—Auditorium Bldg., hicago. 

RIZZO, Andy—Piano — Accordion— 
Suite 723 imball Hall, Chicago, 
Ill., Phone Webster 2826. 

SUMMY’S, Sheet Music and Litera- 
ture, 321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

LOS ANGELES 

BROWN, Eva—Teacher of Singing— 
3475 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L. — Concert 
Management — 8853 Sunset Boule- 
vard. Hollvwood. 

HOLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY OF 
grades and four-year Conservatory. 
Dance. Professional school twelve 
lywood Blvd., Music, Art, Drama, 
MUSIC AND ARTS, Inc., 5400 Hol- 

SAMOILOFF, Lazar—Teacher of Sing- 
ers—610 South Van Ness Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 

ZOELLNER CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC—Accredited, Leading teach- 
ers in all branches. 32% South Wes- 

Angeles. Four 


tern Ave., Los 
branches. 
NEW YORK 
ALLISON, Irl — President 
Guild Piano Teachers, 
Riverside Drive, New York. 
CAHOON, Helen Fouts — Teacher of 
Singing — 200 West 57th St., New 
York City, For appointments, circle 
6-0538. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ASPER, Frank—Organist, Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 
Utah.—Available for recitals and 
dedications. Jha wed 


National 
Inc., 745 
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Study Music In Texas...... 


At a Member Institution of the 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, B. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Roxy Harriette Grove, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman School of Music and Fine Arts 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood. Texas 

Mae Branon, B. M. : 
Chairman Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M. M. 
Dean Department of Music 


Howard. Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Guy Woods, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas : 
Mrs. Gypsy Ted Sullivan Wylie 
Director Department of Music 


North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 

Wilfred C. Bain, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M. A., M. M. 
Director Department of Music 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 

Cc. R. Hackney, M. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean School of Music 


Southwest Texas Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 

R. A. Tampke, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, B. A., B. M. 
Dean Department of Music 


Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Ida Pritchett, B. S. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Sul Ross State Teachers College 
Alpine, Texas 

Irma Lee Batey, M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Claude Sammis, B. M. 
Director School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 

Paul M. Riley, M. M. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy 
El Paso, Texas 

Glen R. Johnson, B. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Texas State College For Women 
Denton, Texas 

William E. Jones, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Julien Paul Blitz. Mus. D. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Donald W. Bellah, M. A. 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Trinity University 

Waxahachie, Texas 

Alton Pierce, M. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


West Texas State Teachers College 
Canyon, Texas 

Wallace R. Clark, B. A., B. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 

I. E. Reynolds, B. M. 
Director Department of Music 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Hardin Junior College 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mrs. O. J. Didzun, B. M., M. A, 


Hockaday Junior College 

Dallas, Texas 

Ivan Dneproff 

Director Department of Fine Arts 


John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Stephenville, Texas 

Chas. W. Froh, B. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Kilgore College 
Kilgore, Texas 
Christine Bagwell, B. A. 
Department of Music 


Lamar Junior College 

Beaumont, Texas 

Harry J. Kanady, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Clel T. Silvey, Ph. D. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman Department of Music 


Ranger Junior College 

Ranger, Texas 

Elwood R. Priesing, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 

Carl Brumbelow, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Ruth Ellen Lasley, B. A., B. S. 
Chairman Department of Music 
Washington County Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale 
Chairman Department of Music 


CONSERVATORIES 


Musical Arts Conservatory of W. Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M. 
Director 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeannette Tillett 

Director 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond 
Director 


Southern School of Fine Arts 

Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B. S., B. M. 
President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 

Miriam Gordon Landrum 
Director 














OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS FOR 1941 


WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D., President PAUL VAN KATWIJK, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music Dean School of Music 
Texas State College For Women Southern Methodist University 
Denton, Texas Dallas, Texas 

be ea R. CLARK, B. A., B. M., CLAUDE SAMMIS, B. M. 

ice-President Di t School of Fi Art 

Chairman Department of Music Sern, ” Chat ote o Bie. rts 
West Texas State Teachers College weet We roy an University 

H. GRADY HARLAN, B. M., Ph. D., ort Worth, Texas 

Secretary CHRISTINE BAGWELL, B. A. 
Associate Professor of Music Staff Member Department of Music 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College Kilgore College 
San Marcos, Texas Kilgore, Texas 















































